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b- GAINING GROUND. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








Let those laugh who will about it, 
All their laughter is but sound. 
Let who will pretend to doubt it; 

Still the cause is gaining ground. 


Just so sure as yearly ploughing 
Turns the furrow for the yield, 

Just so sure as broadcast sowing 
Brings a harvest to the field, 


Just so sure all true endeavor, 
In despite of adverse fate, 

Used in any line whatever, 
Brings an answer soon or late. 


Do not think your star is waning, 
Weary worker; never fear! 

Yes, the cause is gaining, gaining, 
Surely gaining year by year. 


+e 


EDITORIAL N OTES. 


The British House of Lords has voted 
down the bill to enable women to be coun- 
ty councillors, 108 to 23. The Woman’s 
Gazette of London, the organ of the Wom- 
en’s Liberal Federations, looks upon this as 
anew proof that the House of Lords ought 
tobe abolished. It says: ‘‘Representative 
government is incompatible with the main- 
tenance, in any form, of an institution 
which is nothing but the last refuge of the 
politically destitute.” 


++ 
> 








This is really a question that relates less | 


tothe rights of women than to the rights 
of constituencies. ‘The citizens of several 
districts of London chose women to repre- 
sent them on the county council, by large 
majorities. Now steps in the House of 
Lords, and overrides the expressed wish 
of the people. ‘The question whether 
women may hold oflice, reduced to its low- 
est terms, is simply this: If the majority of 
the votersin any district would rather have 
acertain woman to represent them than 
any other person, and if the woman is 
Willing to serve, ought the constituency 
to be debarred from the privilege of elect- 
ing her? To state the question is to an- 
swer it. 





+++ 
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Lord Salisbury, in a speech to the Prim- 
Tose League, has re-affirmed his belief in 
Woman suffrage. He said: 


“Whatever may be thought upon other 
controverted questions, to which I will 
not now advert, no one who has watched 
the workings of politics in these latter days, 
or has watched the action of the League, 
Will doubt that it is one of the happiest 
innovations of the latter quarter of the 
nineteenth century that women take so 

rge a part in the conduct and canvassing 
of political affairs.” 


The Pall-Mall Gazette says: 


“One of the happiest innovations of our 
age! That is strong language to come 
from a Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
epecially when that Prime Minister is the 
fader of a House that has unceremoni- 
ously bundled out a bill giving women 
the right‘ to sit as County Councillors 
Without even the courtesy of discussion.” 


—o OS 





One of the best criticisms yet made upon | 


Mr. Grant Allen appeared in a recent num- 
ber ot Waterman’s Journal. It points out 
‘2 important fallacy in his argument that 
no one else has noticed. Mr. Grant Allen 
includes, under the head of ‘“‘reproductive” 


activities, everything that goes to the 
bringing up of the young and the provid- 
ing for them till they are able to provide 
for themselves. Taken in this sense, men 
bear a much larger share of the burden of 
reproduction than the males of the lower 
animals. Among animals, the father gen- 
erally does little or nothing toward provid- 
ing food for the young. Among civilized 
men, the father provides the food from the 
time the child isa year old till he is fifteen 
or twenty. The male human being is 
therefore ‘‘told off” for reproductive labor, 
to an extent wholly unknown among ani- 
mals. We shall print next week an ex- 
tract from this remarkable article. 





—*er- 


We devote a good deal of space this 
week to the New England Suffrage Festi- 
val. The imperfect report gives but a 
faint reflection of the wit and merriment 
| of that delightful occasion. 


++ 





The bad habit of coming late has seldom | 


entailed a more vexatious loss than it did 
at the New England Suffrage Festival last 
week. The Festivai nominally began at 
| four, but as the supper was not to begin 
| till five, most of the guests did not arrive 
| much before the latter hour. Mr. Herbert 
Ward and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward came early, being obliged to leave 
about five to take a train, but intending to 
enjoy a social hour first. Hence the few 
guests who came punctually had a rare 
| treat, and the eight hundred who came 
| later missed the opportunity. Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward looks much improved in health since 
| her Southern trip. 


*e — 


The General Conference of the United 


Brethren Church at its late quadrennial | 


session at York, Pa., adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which will be inserted in 
| the Book of Discipline for the guidance of 
| the church: 


“Not wishing to hinder any Christian who may 
| be moved by the Holy Spirit to labor in the vine- 
| yard of God for the salvation of souls, it is 

ordered that whenever any godly woman pre- 
| sents herself before the quarterly or annual con- 

ference as an applicant for authority to preach 
the gospel among us, she may be licensed so to 
| do; provided such person complies with the 

usual conditions required of men who wish to 
| enter the ministry of our church, and passes like 
examinations by a proper committee of the con- 
ference, and in our courses of study; and may 
be ordained after the usual probation.” 


Senior Bishop J. Weaver is a strong 
friend of women in the pulpit, and his in- 
fluence is felt throughout the denomina- 
tion. 





Se iad 
The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives last week passed a bill to permit 
women to vote on the license question. 
The bill was soon after reconsidered. 


een ee 


When it was his ox that gored another 
| ox, the judge in the old story declined to 
punish the owner of the offending ox. 
One is reminded of this story by the action 


of the Illinois Legislature, which, after a | 


swelling ‘‘whereas,” passed fine resolu- 
tions of sympathy with Ireland, and a de- 


mand for its equal rights; while they re- | 


fuse political rights to their own women, 
every one of whom is ina more helpless 
position before the law than is any Irish- 
man in Ireland. Irishmen may vote, may 
be elected to Parliament, may help make 
the laws. 
tioning, the Illinois women, like the wom- 
| en in all the States, can neither vote nor 
be voted for. Illinois women shouid 
frame these resolutions for Ireland in one 
frame with their own petitions vainly 
offered for a fraction of such rights as all 
| Irishmen in Ireland enjoy, and then pre- 

sent it to the State Historical Society. It 

is well to sympathize with the oppressed 
| at the ends of the earth, but not to forget 
those who are wrofiged even more deeply 
at our own doors. 


+++ 
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In Pennsylvania a Prohibition Amend- 
ment is about to be submitted to vote. 
The women had planned to distribute bal- 
lots at the polls, and to use their “indirect 
influence” to the best of their ability. But 
some one has unearthed an old Pennsyl- 
vania law of 1839 which forbids the pres- 
ence at or near the polls of any persons 
except legal voters or the sors of such. 
Something may be said in favor of keep- 
ing everybody away except voters; but if 
| little boys are allowed to stand around the 
corrupt and corrupting polls, it would be 
| only fair to let their mothers be there also, 
| to look after them. As it is, the youngest 
and most inexperienced male citizen has a 

better right at the ballot-box than the 
| most intelligent and experienced woman. 





| NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Mrs. Louise Tyler, R. I. State organizer, 
read the report from 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Great activity has been manifested in our 
State this year in the formation of woman 
suffrage Leagues, and in the consequent 
| discussion of the political rights of one- 
half the people. A thorough organization 
of women in the towns has long been felt 
as a need, and the State Association desires 
to bear witness to the success and effi- 
ciency of their State organizer, Mrs. Louise 
Tyler. Since July 1, twenty-one leagues 
have been formed, nearly all of which 
are doing active work. Altogether their 
reports are encouraging. Sixty pub- 
lic and parlor meetings have been held 
during this time, and one hundred and 
twenty-seven League meetings, where the 
study of politics and suffrage have been 
subjects of discussion. In January the 
Providence League decided to form a ward 
and city committee of women to look after 
the school interests, and try to have a 
larger representation of women on the 
school board at the April election. Such 
a committee was appointed, with a very 
efficient chairman. This resulted in the 
election of two more women, Mrs. Anne 
E. Aldrich and Miss Osgood. In most of the 
wards we have found women who will allow 
their names to stand should they be nomi- 
nated at any time a vacancy may occur dur- 
ing the year, and the secretary of the school 
board will notify the ward and city commit- 
tee throughits chairman of any such vacan- 
cy. The Association has petitioned for leg- 
islation concerning the personal property 
of married women dying intestate, that the 
husband may no longer administer on the 
wife’s estate ‘without accountability.” 
The judiciary committee of the Senate 
who heard this petition recommended it to 
the favorable consideration of the House. 
Our Association has also succeeded by 
petition in raising the age of consent in 
this State to fourteen years. We asked 
that it be raised to eighteen, the age when 
a woman may muke a legal contract. 
Surely her person should be protected for 
as long a term as her property. The 
movement for ballot-reform, recently suc- 
cessful in this State, received our hearty 
endorsement, and the hearing at the State 
House was attended by a delegation from 
our body. The Association at present is 
preparing a petition for the appointment 
of at least two women upon the Board of 
State Charities and Corrections, and also 
for the same number upon the State Board 
| of Education. Public opinion seems to be 
| growing in favor of this policy. he Sen- 








stitutions reported last year that ‘the 
State is a great loser through the lack of a 
greater influence of women in the manage- 
ment of the State institutions.’”” Our month- 
ly meetings have been held through the 
year with interest and success. Although 
our most radical friends may endeavor to 
prove that Rhode Island does not move 
with the great procession round the sun 
of equal justice, whose promise warms us 
| all, yet we feel that we can say, as did one 
| enthusiast of old, ‘‘But she does move.” 
Mary C. PECKHAM, 

Sec’'y R. I. W. S. A. 


Mrs. Emily P. Collins read the report 
from 


CONNECTICUT. 

Iam exceedingly glad to report an un- 
usual interest during the past year in the 
; advancement of women and their political 
rights in Connecticut. ‘The Hartford Equal 

tights Club, for long years the only active 


from six to eighty-nine members, with in- 


suffrage society in the State, has grown | }+omote the enfranchisement of woman, it 


creasing interest in its work. Meeting | 


in granting hearings, at which the lealing 
advocates of woman suffrage in the State 
resented its claims. 
nvited Mrs. Howell to address them in the 
House, at a recess taken for that purpose, 
and her persuasive eloquence and unan- 
swerable logic produced a marked impres- 
sion upon our law-makers. Early in the 
session Mrs. Hooker placed her argument, 
clearly proving that the Federal Constitu- 
tion extended suffrage equally to men and 
woimen, on the desk of each member, and 
from time to time other literature. The 
introduction of a bill to amend the consti- 
tution of the State by striking out the 
word ‘‘male” was premature, to say the 
least, in view of the general apathy or op- 
position to the enfranchisement of women. 
This was such a radical measure, placin 
men and women upon a plane of volitical 
equality at once, though nothing but sim- 
ple justice, that many of our legislators 
shrank from it, while favoring limited suf- 
frage. Its defeat, by 44 to 90, was hailed 
with exultation by the enemies of equal 
rights as an index of the general position 
of our legislators, and even had a discour- 
aging effect upon our friends in the House. 
But even that so many members dared 
vote in the affirmative was a surprise, and 
our E. R. Club passed a vote of thanks to 
the brave 44 as a tribute of respect for 
their action. Notwithstanding our defeat 
on the amendment, our cause is making 
progress in the Legislature, for which 
much is due to the ability, tact, and untir- 
ing efforts of Mrs. Howell, who has inter- 
viewed many of our legislators and con- 
vinced them of the justice, expediency and 


lic affairs. Last week a bill passed the 
House making women eligible to the office 
of assistant town clerk and registrar of 
births, marriages, and deaths, and another 
bill that no person shall be disqualified on 
account of sex from becoming « member 
of any ecclesiastical society with all the 
rights and privileges of male members. 
Also a second section, that this act shall 
not be construed as implying that women 
have not hitherto been legally entitled to 
the same rights. This week the bill allow- 
ing women to vote on the sale of liquor 
will be acted upon; also the school suf- 
frage bill, and the chairman of the com- 


our Club, thinks it will pass. Another evi- 





ate committee for investigation into the | 
condition of our penal and correctional in- | 


dence of progress, where we least expected 
to find it, is in the action of the trustees 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
who have voted to open all courses of in- 
struction to women on the same terms as to 
men. ‘This action,’* they said, ‘tis taken 
to meet the needs of women desirous of 
preparing for any religious work other 
than the pastorate.”’ ‘*Why the line should 
be drawn at the pastorate does not clearly 
appear,” is the remark of the Hartford 
Times. Hon. John Hooker, who is inde- 
fatigable in his efforts for our cause, re- 


| cently addressed letters of inquiry to all 


the clergymen in Hartford, and from some 
of the most eminent, and as we had sup- 
posed most conservative, he received an- 
swers warmly approving of woman suf- 
frage, which answers, by consent of the 
writers, he will print and lay upon the 
desks of our legislators. Considering the 
overwhelming influence of the newspaper 


»ress upon public sentiment, a large num- | 
> 


ber of our friends in Hartford decided that 
we would try to make it forthe interest of 
newspapers to favor woman suffrage by 
not only patronizing those friendly to our 
cause, but those also who advertise in them 
in preference to those who donot. Possi- 
bly our action had no influence, but the 
Press Committee of our Club has recently 
been unusually successful in obtaining ac- 


| cess to the columns of almost all of our city 


semi-monthly, it discusses civil govern- | 


sphere of their activities. It has received 
a new impulse to work, by the acquisition 
of the attractive and energetic Mrs. Effie 
Pitblado, formerly the president of the 
Campello League (Mass.), but now an 
officer in our Club. A year since we had 
largely attended lectures given under the 
auspices of our Club at different times by 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Mrs. Chant, and 
Mrs. Keefer, of Toronto, also, last fall, 
an interesting lecture by Rev. Mary Traf- 
farn Whitney; this spring one by Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, and, 
coming from her, it is quite unnecessary 
to speak of its excellence. Later we hada 
most admirable lecture by Rev. Mr. Pit- 
blado, pastor of the largest Methodist 
church in the city. All this and much 
more has been the work of the Hartford 
E. R. Club, which owes its success chiefly 
to its talented and efficient secretary, 
Frances Ellen Burr, who was, I believe, 
the pioneer of woman suffrage in Connec- 
ticut. A year ago, a two days’ convention 
was called by Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hook- 
er, president of the State Association, 
which had lain dormant several years. 
The meeting was a decided success. This 
month, Mrs. Howell, attended by Mrs. 
Hooker, has been engaged in —— 
suffrage societies in the State, with g 

success, even in places where the most 
dense ignorance of the snbject and the 
greatest prejudice, two inseparable condi- 
tions, prevail. During the present term of 
the Legislature, a variety of bills, enlarg- 
ing ent gee oe of women, have been in- 
troduced, and the several committees to 
which they were referred have been liberal 





ment and other questions that broaden the | 


. | minds of women and tend to enlarge the | 
But, after many years of peti- | 


papers. If all the friends of our cause would 
unite upon the same policy, and never for- 
get the journals especially instituted to 


would greatly advance the movement. 
EMILy P. COLuins. 


Miss Cora Scott Pond next read the 
State organizer’s report. She described 
the increasing sympathy of the Boston 
press with the cause of woman suffrage. 
All the Boston dailies have expressed 
their willingness to have once each week 
a column devoted to the literary, moral, 
scientific and political work of women. 
Six are supplied with this column most of 
the time. Over thirty local papers also 
furnish such a column where our Leagues | 
are organized. Miss Pond went on to | 
speak of the Historical Pageant, remark- 
ing that it had given great pleasure and 
was to be repeated, in accordance with 
many requests, in the Boston Theatre in 
the fall. The manager says that sucha 
programme must draw a crowded house 
there. The Pageant had realized $1,115.95. 
The total receipts amounted to $2,146. 
Of the eighty-nine Leagues of the State, 


| all but twenty-one are in a good working 
| condition and are studying American gov- 


| ernment. 


Twenty-one need to be stirred 
up. ‘The work of looking after these 
Leagues should be put into the hands of a 
State lecturer, engaged to assist the 
Leagues. Our State has now reached 
such a point in its work that we need a | 
lecturer, an organizer and a financial or- 
ganizer. Each man and woman for a 
work. This is needed in all the other 
States. Miss Pond suggested a plan to 
raise money this year to put State organi- 
zers in ten States. Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island already have State organi- 
zers. 
Mrs. Mary S. Howell next spoke. She 
described the Political Equality Clubs of 
New York. 
[Continued on Second Page.) 


Our representatives | 


necessity of woman's participation in pub- | 


mittee on suffrage, who is a member of | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


CLARA BARTON has gone to Johnstown, 
Pa., at the head of her Red Cross workers, 
to aid the sufferers from the flood. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT has been con- 
tributing to the London Methodist Times a 
series of articles on ‘‘Our Barbarous Pris- 
on System.” 

FRANCES WILLARD advises local tem- 
perance unions that are at a loss what to 
do, to take up the effort for the appoint- 
ment of a police matron. 

Mrs. CORPORAL TANNER has joined the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at its last meeting she read 
a very amusing poem. 

Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, who is having 
| good suceess with her girls’ school at Ber- 
lin, will spend the summer in América. 
She sails for New York July 6. 

Mrs. Mary B. Cray has returned to 
Kentucky for the summer from Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., where she has resided to be 
with her sons during their college course. 
Her present address is Whitehall, Madison 
County, Ky. 

LADY BLENNERHASSETT has written a 
life of Madame de Stiel which has amazed 
the German critics. They are confessing 
with candor, if not with courtesy, that 
they had not supposed a woman could 
write so good a book. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE has been 
lecturing for two months in Kansas and 
Iowa. She says, *‘I never once heard a 
woman discuss the weather, the fashions 
or her hired girl. Those two States are 
fifty years ahead of any others.” 

Mrs. ADDIE 8S. HALE, of South Glaston- 
bury, Conn., Mrs. HAYES, of Oregon, and 
Mrs. RHONE, of Pennsylvania, the com- 
mittee on woman’s work in the grange, 
are organizing among the women of the 
granges a circle for the interchange of 
helpful ideas, something on the plan of 
the ‘King’s Daughters.” 

Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, of Towa, 
has invented a pretty little device for re- 
plenishing the treasury of the lowa Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. It is a wall- 
pocket of brown leather, hung up by a 
yellow ribbon, and painted with a spray 
of sunflowers and the lines 


‘The work of the world 
Is done by few: 
God asks that a part 
Be done by you.” 
Into this receptacle, friends of the cause 
are invited to drop one cent a day, to help 
on the work. 





MARGARET SIDNEY (Mrs. D. Lothrop) 
has in press a new book, ‘Our Town,” which 
is said to bid fair to become even a greater 
favorite than any of its predecessors. 
It is written in the interests of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and deals with life as itis. Mrs. Lothrop 
is doing good work for women by both 
pen and voice. On August 9 she is an- 
nounced to speak in the Woman's Educa- 
tional Bureau at the Ocean Park Chautau- 
qua Assembly, on ‘“‘A Young Woman’s 
Opportunity.” 


Mrs. L. M. BECK said, ata W.C. T. U. 
meeting held in Indiana recently, ‘*One 
great hindrance to our work as Christian 
women is a lingering bit of pride. I will 
liken it tothreecups. We have the pint, the 
quart, and the half-gallon, each having a 
capacity distinctively its own. I lived ona 
farm when a young girl, and remember that 
the best water on the whole farm was gotten 
from a spring where no other cup but the 
pint would dip it out. So, my friends, let 
us be willing to be the ‘pints,’ believing 
that God has a special work for us that 
those of greater capacities cannot accom- 


| plish.” 


Miss CAROLINE KING, a young artist of 
Boston, recently gave an unusual proof of 
principle. She was earning a fair income, 
but was anxious to make enough in addi- 
tion to enable her to visit Paris in the in- 
terests of her art studies. A New York 
firm were so pleased with her work that 
they sent on a man to make a contract 
with her for a series of designs represent- 
ing the various industries of women. The 
arrangements were made, and Miss King 
received an order for three hundred dol- 
lars, which would enable her to take the 
coveted Paris trip. Then it occurred to 
her to ask for what purpose her designs 
were wanted. Being informed that they 
were to be used to decorate cigarette pack- 


| ages, Miss King felt that she could not 
| conscientiously furnish them. She gave up 
| the three-hundred dollar order, and with 


it her European trip. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 
{Concluded from First Page.) 


Rev. Fred A. Hinckley was the last 
speaker for the afternoon. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Henry B. Blackwell, for the executive 
committee of the Association, reported 
officers forthe ensuing year. The list was 

at once and asawhole. It was 
published in full last week. Resolutions 
were reported and laid upon the table for 
consideration. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay objected to one of the res- 
olutions which declared the New England 
W. S. A. non-partisan. He offered an 
amendment recommending support of no 

y not committed to woman suffrage. 

n motion of Rev. Fred A. Hinckley the 
resolution was modified so as to apply not 
to parties but to individual candidates. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. The resolu- 
tions published last week were read and 
adopted. a 

The first speaker was Rev. Mary Traf- 
farn Whitney, of New York. Mrs. Whit- 
ney dwelt upon the obligation resting 
upon government to displace such ele- 


ments as the saloons from society and to | 
provide for the best education. She urged | 
the advantage of exemplifying the idea | 
that men and women are equal in every 


department of our national life. 
rs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, spoke 


of the manner in which the women of 


Kansas exercise the privilege of voting 
wherever possible, and in disproof of the 
objection that bad women would crowd 
the good women away from the voting- 
places. 


Rey. James G. Rodgers, of New Haven, | 


was announced as a representative of the 
Congregational ministry. He condemned 
with earnestness the impression which is 
allowed to grow among boys that they are 
better than girls, and spoke strongly in 


favor of publishing leaflets adapted to | 
juvenile readers, teaching the equality of | 


the sexes. 


Miss Anua Gardner, of Nantucket, re- | 
lated an anecdote to show the prevalence | 


of the idea of inequality between boys and 


girls. ae —_ 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, of Kansas Univer- 
sity, read a poem in advocacy of woman 
suffrage. 


Mrs. Seymour Howell, of New York, | 


made an effective address showing how 


largely the advancement and dignity of | 


man are dependent on woman, and point- 
ing out that to lower women would be to 
send the world back to the social and 
political life of the dark ages. 

The closing speaker was Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, who characterized the true 


meaning of the work in which the woman | 


suffrage promoters were engaged as the 
building of a government which should be 


in the fullest sense representative of the | 
inhabitants by giving the ballot to all) 


without regard to sex. He spoke of the 


recent defeat of the license suffrage bill as | 
a Republican panic, and predicted as its | 


probable result a Republican defeat in 
the next Boston election. Had the bill 


assed, it would have resulted in a much | , 
P | O thou full-orbed and many-sided friend, 


larger vote of women than ever before, 
with a fuller vote of men as a consequence 
of women’s increased activity and interest. 
Even the Boston Daily Journal admitted, 
last December, that the women voters had 
largely contributed to Republican success. 
But with singular inconsistency it now 
opposes giving women additional induce- 
ment to register and vote. 
can and an advocate of municipal reform 
he deprecated the want of courage and 
consistency in the action of the House 
upon the question. But municipal suffrage 


will be urged next winter with a better | 


prospect of success than ever before. 

With a few earnest words by Mrs. Stone, 
the convention then adjourned to meet next 
evening at the Festival. 


++ +- 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, on Thursday 


evening of last week, was one of the most | 


successful ever held. Music Hall was 
hung with flags, the stars and stripes 
blending the national colors with the ban- 
ners of the suffrage clubs and leagues. The 


tables were adorned with masses of rhodo- | 
dendra and other choice flowers, the gift 


of Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson, of Malden. The speakers of 
the evening and some of the distinguished 


guests occupied the long table at the front | 


of the platform, and more than eight hun- 
dred persons sat down to supper. 


Col. T. W. Higginson was introduced as 
. president of the Festival by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, president of the New England 
W.S. A., and after the material edibles 
and drinkables were disposed of, the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul began. 
Col. T. W. Higginson said: ‘*We meet 
year after year, in ever increasing num- 
rs, with a constant access of cheerful- 
ness, and, on the whole, very well content 


(if our opponents are) with the present | 


condition of our cause. We stand witha 
record of defeats behind us, and also of 
victories. We see gleams of hope and 
progress everywhere, and we also see the 
signs of progress among ourselves. ‘To 
say that nothing unwise has ever been 
done by advocates of woman suffrage 
would be to say that they were exceptions 
to all the rest of human nature, and that 
this movement is an exception to the whole 
course of human history. But we are 
learning greater comprehensiveness, great- 
er tolerance, greater willingness to recog- 
nize that, as a great reform sweeps on, it 
must necessarily include differences of 
opinion, and open various points of view. 
This movement remains as it always was, 
united in purpose, and more united this 
* year in organization and in method than it 
ever was before.” The speaker, looking 








As a Republi- | 
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at the crowded gathering before him, said 
it reminded him of the vas of bees 
and ly referred to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe as one of the queen bees, the one 
who had lately been receiving so many and 
so well-merited tributes on her seventieth 
birthday. If she were so wise then, when 
she was only seventy years old, how much 
wiser must she be now, when was sev- 
enty years and two days old! He intro- 
duced Mrs. Howe, who was seated at his 
right, as “‘our queen bee of seventy years 
and two days.” 


Mrs. Howe was received with enthusias- | 


tic applause and waving of handkerchiefs. 
She expressed her appreciation of all the 
kindness that had been shown her during 
the past few days, and said that she had 
taken care to place herself next Col. Hig- 


ginson at table so as to be under the pro- | 


tection of a military man. She referred to 
her first meeting with Col. Higginson, at 
an anti-slavery gathering held to protest 
against the carrying back from Boston of 
a fugitive slave. A young clergyman (des- 
tined afterwards to enter the army) was 
called upon to read from the Bible. ‘*Oh, 
how that incipient soldier did ip those 
texts of scripture at the enemy! I never 
heard texts used more in the spirit of the 
church militant.” Afterwards, Mrs. Howe 
said, she made the acquaintance of this 
young clergyman, and found that he was 
also a believer in equal rights for women. 
The weapons of intelligence will in the 
long run always triumph over those of 
brute force. Mrs. Howe offered the toast: 

“The ballot, the most perfect weapon yet de- 
vised of moral and intellectual power. We do 
not wish to take it from the hands of any man; 


| we would put it into the hands of every woman.” 


This was greeted with loud and long-con- 
tinued applause. Col. Higginson then said 
that Mrs. Flora A. Barry would sing a 


song which he considered it unnecessary | 


to announce. ‘The first strains of the ‘*Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” brought out 
another round of applause, and at the end 


| of the first stanza the audience rose and 


swelled the chorus till the great hall was 
flooded with the well-known strains. 

Col. Higginson said that Mrs. Howe had 
placed herself under military protection on 
one side, and on the other under the pro- 
tection of the moral power of a man who 


| had been a non-resistant ‘‘for two genera- 
{[Laughter.] He introduced Wil- | 


tions.” 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., who occupied 
the seat at Mrs. Howe’s right. Mr. Gar- 
rison read the following poem: 


TO MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Whoever sings a song that lifts a care, 

Or with a verse the human heart inspires, 
Whoever clears with flashing wit the air, 

Or kindles with wise speech the sacred fires, 
Knows not the gratitude all unexpressed 
That, voiceless, slumbers in the human breast. 
As one who worships distantly a star, 

Cheered by its rays, enlightened by its beams, 
Breathes blessings as the planet shines afar, 

Claiming association but in dreams, 
So to our guest I lift in humble phrase 
My thankfulness for her outstretching days. 
When to the gifts that Nature kindly lent 

Is added culture gained by studious care, 
On high ideals and noble models bent, 

Beauty itself is rendered doubly fair ; 
And more divine when in the human soul 
Philanthropy yet dominates the whole. 


Whose excellence no conscious sign displays, 
Accept this tribute with the hosts that blend 
To wreathe a circlet for thy brow, of bays; 
Thy gracious presence, long may it delight, 
While suns shall rise and set, and years take flight. 
In introducing Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
president of the Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association, Col. Higginson said he did 
not understand 
called the Sunflower State, when it was the 
fact that the daughters of Kansas were 
now in blossom which made that State so 
interesting to us. He thought Kansas 
ought to be called the Daughter-Flower 
State. 
toast, *“The Yellow Ribbon.” 
Mrs. Johns gave an amusing account of 
her sense for several years of the lack of a 
woman suffrage badge or 


nize each other when travelling. She told 
how, on the way to her first convention, 
the "bus had to break down and tumble its 


passengers into the snow, before she could | 


learn who among them were suffragists. 
At last, at the Kansas annual meeting, held 
at Newton, she had proposed that yellow 
be the color adopted, saying that it was 
especially suited to the Kansas Association, 
because it is the color of the sunflower, and 
the sunflower is indigenous to Kansas soil, 
and follows the wheel-track and the plow, 
as woman suffrage will follow a high state 
of civilization, or at least a civilization of 
ideas. Prof. Carruth instantly objected on 


the ground that yellow would not harmon- | 


ize with his complexion. Mrs. Kellogg, 
now our assistant attorney-general, said: 


| **We have the gold of the sunflower only 
| in the summer; but the blue of our Kansas | 
skies we have all the year round; there- | 


fore let the color be blue.” But the sun- 
flower color was adopted, and Mr. Black- 
well, who was with us, and who was sus- 
pected of having joined the Kansas Asso- 
ciation in order that he might vote for the 
yellow ribbon, brought it home with him. 
State after State adopted it, and it is worn 
now in many countries across the seas. 
Thus was a long-felt want supplied. But, 
as is usually the case, we have learned that 
we have another one equally pressing. 
We want a hymn of our very own,—a 
hymn that shall be to our bloodless battle 
what the glorious ‘‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” was to that other struggle for 
human liberty,—what the Marseillaise was 
to the French Revolution; and here and 
now, before all Israel and the sun, Kansas 
cries to New England, to her sons and 
daughters of the inspired pens, and with 
the martial music in their souls, to send 
Kansas her hymn, so that, with her colors 


‘ and her song, she may be fully equipped. 


Col. Higginson called attention to the 
fact that the feminine nature remained in 
spite of suffrage, and that even an eman- 
cipated woman sighed for “a him.” He 
would call upon a man to whom a degree 
had mysteriously attached itself, perhaps 
during some of his journeys in the West, 


| Legislature is the eddy. 


why Kansas should be | 


Mrs. Johns would respond to the | 


color which | 
would enable friends of the cause to recog- | 





and whom people 
**Doetor” Hen A . 


in calling 
B well. 
Mr. Blackwell said: “It was in Kansas 


d the suffrage of 1867 that 
I ved my title ” & 
man at that time, in that State, 
to havea title. I know of no reason inmy 


case except that I had two sisters who 
were doctors. In fact my honors usually 
have come to me second-hand from some 
woman, When I wasin St. Domingo with 
Dr. Howe, in my rambles round Port-au- 
Prince with some press reporters, we got 
to talking with a very large and black 
woman at the door of her store. She had 
lived in New Orleans, and expressed great 
good-will to Americans and special admi- 
ration for Lucy Stone. When told that I 
was the husband of that lady, and I ac- 
knowledged the soft impeachment, she 
caught me in her arms and danced a grand 
emancipated African war-dance with me 
round the store, to the immense delight of 
my companions. They spread the impor- 
tant news fur and wide in their press re- 

rts under the title ‘Kissed for his Wife.’ 


hope my anti-Catholic friends will not | 


think me a Jesuit if I makea quotation from 
the Pope,—a very harmless quotation, made 
once or twice before, and not from the Pope 
of Rome but the Pope of England : ‘Hope 
springs eternal inthe human breast.’ ‘Hu- 
man breast’ evidently means ‘New England 
Woman Suffrage Association.’ For twenty 

ears we have been asking the New Eng- 

and Legislatures to give political repre- 
sentation to one-half our citizens—the bet- 


ter half, the more moral and temperate | 


and (in New England) the more educated 
half. Every year we have ‘leave to with- 
draw.’ And then we come here, in the 
highest possible spirits, and holda festival 
to celebrate ‘victory deferred.’ Why this 
perennial confidence? 
aware of a certain polar current far below 
the surface, which is bearing the icebergs 
of prejudice, against superficial winds and 
tides, from the winter of barbarism and 
subjection, to melt in the genial sunlight 
of civilization and liberty. What matters 
the little Republican panic in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature last week, in compari- 
son with this trend of evolution? When I 
was a freshman, fifty years ago, at a St. 
Louis college, we boys took great delight 
in swimming in the Mississippi from a 
rocky point below the U. 8S. Arsenal, round 
which the great river ran like a mill-race. 
A few vigorous strokes and we found our- 
selves far below, a hundred yards from 
shore. Heading for the bank, as we ap- 
proached it we were caught by an eddy, 
which carried us back again and landed us 
near our point of departure. Woman suf- 
frage is the river, and the New England 
Very soon river 
and eddy alike will find their home in the 
placid waters of the Gulf. I am glad to 
welcome these young and vigorous West- 
ern friends. They remind me of a time 
when I, too, used to come from Southern 


| Ohio to attend the anti-slavery conventions 


and great liberal festivals of anniversary 
week in Boston. It is in the West we 
must win our earliest victories. ‘The wom- 
un suffrage cause requires an age and a 
continent for its development. ‘The East- 
ern States are only the educational cradles 
of our movement. New England may 


| plant and the Middle States may water, 


but the Mississippi Valley and the Great 


| Plains and the Rocky Mountains and the 


Pacific Slope will give the increase. I re- 


| spectfully commend to our friends, the re- 


monstrants, the impressive words of ‘l'en- 

nyson (revised version) : 

‘*From the shades of Beacon Hill we sweep into 
the younger day, 

Better fifty hours of Kansas than a cycle of Back- 
Bay.” 


[Great laughter and applause.|] Thank 
God for the great West! We greet her in 
the words of Bryant: 

***O mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace, 

Upon thy cheeks the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red; 

Thy step—the wild deer’s rustling feet, 

Within thy woods, are not more fleet ; 

Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 

***How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades! 

What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen! 

‘« ‘What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the West! 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved and God is feared, 

In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean-border foams! 

‘«*There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and oppressed, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 

Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 

***Q fair young mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now; 

Deep in the brightness of the skies 

The thronging years in glory rise, 

And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 

** ‘Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 

Before thine eye 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die.’” 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, 
N. Y., responded to the toast ‘‘Our Fore- 
mothers.”” Mrs. Howell said: ‘‘When I 
was a little girl, I remember that a widow 
with three young sons who lived in an 
isolated spot outside the town, came into 
my father’s store one day. Something 
brought up the subject of woman suffrage, 
and my father said to her, jokingly: ‘You 
can’t vote, because you can’t saw wood.’ 
‘But I can saw wood,’ she said. ‘If I 
had not sawed wood, my children would 
have been frezen this winter.’ ‘Well, 
then,’ he said, ‘you can’t vote, because 
you can’t cut down trees.’ ‘But I can 
cut down trees,’ she said. ‘If I had not 
one out with my little boys and cut 

own trees in the forest, we should have 
had no wood to burn.’ Then finally he 
said: ‘Well, you cannot vote because you 
cannot sing bass.’”” Mrs. Howell said that 
women did not want to sing bass, but 
hey did want to join in the great hymn of 





| And shed their good, red bloc 


Because we are | 





liberty which had been sung too long as a | 
She paid an eloquent tribute | 

to the foremothers, who had been oar 
- | 

and 


bass solo. 


ten at the inaugural centennial. 
plause. } 
liam Herbert Carruth, born 


in Kansas, and a professor in its | 


State University, read the following poem : 


The Prairie sends a greeting to the Sea: 

O Mother State, how fareth it with thee ? 

My sun-kissed plains laugh under heaven's smiles 
And waft a blessing o'er the sundering miles 

To the true heart pent in the austere rock, 

To the dear mother of that hardy stock 

To whom she taught the love of liberty, 

And sent them forth to make the prairies free. * 


be 4 took the Ark into the wilderness, 


kept the covenant through the storm and 


stress 
Of the fierce hurricane of civil strife. 
Then, having staked their life for Freedom's life, 
The builded her a temple very fair 
And worthy of the vessel guarded there,— 
No narrow walls of marble masonry, 
But the deep vastness of the arching sky. 


The winds of God blow in from every way, 

And the Southwest brings balsam from Cathay ; 

Far off the hazy blue horizon-line 

ce charm, but not the treachery, of the brine) 
llures the fancy trammelled by no bond 

With the fair dream of something on beyond ; 

All — the spirit has a boundless flight, 

No wails, no limits but the power of sight. 


There they took root and breathed the wider air, 
And lived the lessons that had brought them there. 
They taught their youth, as they themselves were 
taught, 
That God a certain precious thing had wrought 
Called Liberty, and that it had been bought, 
And made more precious still by those who fought 
one April dawn 
From Concord all the way to Lexington. 
And that because we had kept back a part 
Of the great price, the Lord had steeled His heart, 
And taken usury in the crimson flood 
van dear drops were Abraham Lincoln's 
ood. 


And one stern song we learned, of old John Brown 

Who dreamed the sword of Joshua had come 
down 

In these last days to him to lead the slave 


| Into the heritage Jehovah gave. 


Had he been made of such r clay as we, 
Who, when we feel a little five alow 

‘Gainst wrong in our faint hearts, not let it grow, 
But crouch and hide it lest the scorner see 


| And sneer, yet bask our self-complacency 


In that dull warmth—had he been fashioned so, 
The Nation ne’er had come to that birth-throe 
Which gave the world a new Humanity. 


| He was no vain professor of the word, 


His life a mockery of his creed; he made 

No discount on the Golden Rule, but heard, 
Above the murmur of prayer and roar of trade, 
Ever the clank of chains, until he stirred 

The Nation’s heart on that immortal raid. 

Such was our saint—his soul goes marching on, 


| But the Old Law of blood, thank God, is gone. 
| They taught us, too, that law was made for man, 


Not man for law; that in great Nature’s plan 
Each had his rights ; that no one was so just 
That others safely might to him entrust 

Their personal rights, much less might any claim 
Such guardianship, in whatsoever name. 

We learned the burning words of Garrison, 


| Of Parker, Sumner, Phillips, every one 


Whose voice or pen had wrought for liberty, 
And took their thought in all sincerity. 


But now we come back to our Mother's home, 


| And there, beneath the great, proud, gilded dome 


Where Webster thundered and Sumner’s rapier 


e 
Before their marble protest unabashed 
One tells us that our faith is out of date, 
And that he has discovered here of late 


| That Thomas Jefferson made a great mistake 


In raising such a storm for Freedom’s sake ; 
That Government does belong, by grace of God, 
To those that bave it; that King George’s rod 
Was meant to be the instrument of grace 

For bringing those rasb rebels into place; 

As for those little incidents of the tea, 


| ‘The massacre, the scrap on Bunker Hill, 


*T were better not to mention them to-day, 
For they were really inexcusable. 

And so the grandson of New England walks 
Among the sacred places, in a maze 

Between the Old and New, and in his ears 
The Parable of the Talents, and of one 
Who took the trust the Lord had given him, 
And was afraid, and went and buried it. 


| This was the Bay State’s talent, Liberty ; 


And once and twice the Master has returned 
And found it well increased, and said, Well done. 
But, after all, the poison, fear, has crept 

Into the heart that dared so much before. 

The men of the old Bay State fear to trust 

Their mothers and their sisters and their wives 
With the same freedom they themselves enjoy ; 


| But, future-blind, they do not see that thus 


Distrusting Freedom they distrust themselves. 


O recreant to your fathers’ high ideal, 

O infidel to their sublime intent, 

Within the shadow of the monument 

You vet at naught their consecrated zeal! 
These hills that rang to Warren’s hot appeal, 
And drank the blood for Freedom gladly spent, 


| Endure you while cheap sophisms you invent 


To prove the rights of man are all unreal. 
Have you no fear the God of Liberty 
Should bend from out the overarching sky 


| And call you to account, and snatch away 
| Your coward-hidden talent, and pass by, 


And give it unto such as worthily 
Will bring its blessings to the open day ? 


Col. Higginson, in calling upon Miss 
Mary F. Eastman to respond to the toast 


“The Discontented Woman,” said that | 


Miss Eastman was always trying to make 
things more worthy that we should be 
contented with them. Miss Eastman 
made a very witty little speech, citing Mrs. 


| Howe as atype of the discontented woman, 


and paying a high tribute to her. Mrs. 
Howe had always had everything to make 
her contented, from her youth up—ease, 
comfort, —,, social homage; why 
then could not this unteasonable woman 
ever be contented? ‘Nothing could con- 
tent her but to be in touch with the great 
heart of humanity. We lay it at her feet.” 


Hon. John C. Wyman, of Providence, | 


R. I., said he wished that the men who 
think women are not intelligent enough to 
vote could be made to stand on this plat- 
form, and be compared with the women 
who had spoken there. As for himself he 
hardly knew where he was. He called 
out great laughter and applause by a story 
of a puppy which had been sent by ex- 
press, and which a railroad oer’ 

r. 


| brought to the expressman in despa 


‘*Where’s he going?” asked the express- 
man. ‘*Well,” said the railroad man, in a 
tone of deep disgust, ‘the don’t know, and 
I don’t know, and nobody don’t know. 
He’s eat up his tag!” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Spey 4 recalled how 
some one had said to the abolitionists, 
when they were being greatly abused, 





_ affects. 
| awhile with growing fascination, as Ole 





a, 


voting by mail would be the next step 
From the fact that the men at the State 
House were cents with the new eleva. 
tor, now that y had it —an elevator 
which the women had long desired to haye 
put in—Mrs. Cheney drew the moral that 
= ype je be sure to like — elevating 
effects of woman suffrage when the 

about it by experience. yun 

Col. Higginson said Mrs. Lucy Stone 
had told him that she should be perfectly 
satisfied if she were not called upon to 
speak; but as nobody else would be satis. 
fied, he must call upon her.] Long cop- 
tinued applause. 

Mrs. Stone told one of Stephen Foster's 
stories, how a little brother and sister were 
sent toa neighbor’s house on an errand. 
The sister, being the elder, was about to 
raise the knocker; but the small boy, full 
of his masculine prerogative, pulled her 
back, and lifted the knocker himself, stand- 
ing on tiptoe to reach it, and lisping, 
“Thtop, thtop, the man mutht rap!” 
[Great laughter.] Mrs. Stone referred to 
Grant Allen's recent assertion, ‘“fhe males 
are the race,” and to some of the very 
anti-woman’s rights statements made by 
Dr. Zabriskie Gray, of Harvard, in his 
book on “*Husband and Wife.” She said 
we used to feel very much set down when 
such things were said to us, but now the 
cause had got on so far that we no longer 
minded them. 

Col. Higginson said he was willing to 
deliver over Grant Allen to be hacked and 
hewed ; in fact, he had himself helped to 
hack and hew Grant Allen. But he must 
say tor Dean Gray that whatever para- 
doxes he might have been led into in his 
book, in practical life there was no man more 
willing than Dean Gray to concede to wom- 
en equal rights, oreven more. He cited an 
instance. Heand Dean Gray anda certain 
very efficient lady were once the commit- 
tee of arrangements for a Shakespeare 
Cluh, Dean Gray introduced a resolution 
to the effect that one member of the com- 
mittee should constitute a quorum, when 
that one was a lady. 

Col. Higginson told of some ministers’ 
meeting where the boast was made that 
there were “‘lots of progressive ministers 
in the Universalist denomination, sir. 
There’s Rexford; look at Rexford!” He 
would now invite the audience to “look 
at Rexford.” 

Rev. E. L. Rexford, in the course of his 
speech, told a story of Ericsson and Ole 
Bull. Ericsson was absorbed in mechan- 
ism and cared nothing for music. He was 
wiled into going to hear Ole Bull play, by 
being told of the wonderful variety of 
vibrations Ole Bull could draw from a 
single string. Ericsson thought this would 
be interesting as a study of mechanical 
After looking and listening for 


Bull manipulated one string, he cried out 
at last in rapture, ‘It is wonderful, won- 
derful! Now, don’t harp on one string 
any longer; play all the strings! Mr. 
Rexford thought that while we played on 
one string only, by limiting sutfrage to 
men, our politics would have too much 
mechanism about them and too little music. 
He would never ask his congregation to 
contribute a dollar for Tufts College 


| while it continued to exclude women. He 


was glad to see that Michigan University 
had more students than Harvard; and at 
Michigan the girls were not relegated to 
an annex. 

Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin said it was 
impossible to kill an idea. You could not 
shoot an idea; you could not smother it 
with red tape; you could not put it away 
in a pigeon-hole; and even if you give it 
“leave to withdraw,” it will persistently 
come back. He had no doubt that woman 
suffrage would come; and then before 
long everybody would claim to have been 
one of the old original suffragists. ‘There 
were fifteen persons at the first anti- 
slavery meeting, and now there are at 
least 150,000 who claim to have been 
there. Soon there will be a grand scramble 


| to get on this platform. 


Rey. Ada C. Bowles said that as she 
rode in the horsecars not long ago, she 


| saw this notice posted up: “Get your 


bonnet of Higgins, the man milliner.” 
She had followed the injunction. When a 


| woman minister got a man milliner to 


make her a bonnet to wear to a woman 
suffrage convention, the era of woman's 
rights might be regarded as almost here. 
Mrs. Bowles paid her respects to Mr. 
Grant Allen. She spoke of the rapid rate 
at which women are catching up with men, 
and she told a new version of the fable 
about the race between the hare and the 
tortoise. The hare felt sure of winning, 
especially as he had a little the advance at 
the start. But the tortoise laid hold of 
his tail and was drawn along. When the 
hare had all but reached the goal, he 
turned around to see how far behind the 
tortoise was. This brought the tortoise, 
still clinging on, to the goal ahead of him. 
Women were following close after men, 
and if men persisted in looking back, like 
Grant Allen, to see how far behind them 
the women were, they might be aston- 
ished to find that the women were ahead. 

The last speaker called upon was Rev. 
Fred. A. Hinckley, lately of Providence, 
now of Florence, Mass. Mr. Hinckley said: 

‘This place and hour speak to me of 
peace and harmony. Here our womat 
suffrage banners blend with the national 


colors and the national flag. Here 
the busts of the great musical com- 
Here the 


ae look down upon us. 
ronze lips of Beethoven himself seem to 
move with voice articulate, as if to say. 
‘Sisters, brothers, it is right that you are 
here, for you, too, are helping to swell the 
harmonies of the universe. tk is the poet- 
ry, the music of our movement, we are 
having to-night. I see not bitterness but 
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measureless 
atmosphere somehow attunes our 
and makes them one. It fills us 


an exalted sense of the sweet, con- 
tive influences this cause is bringing 
jess and unify humanity. Let us y 
Ives to its inspirations and carry 
forth with us to guide and balance 
us in all futare work!” 

Col. H n closed with a few 
solemnly uent words upon the vanity 
of the hope and wish to be remembered as 
having helped to bring about the day of 
equal rights, Of the many who work for 
every great reform, few indeed are re- 
mem . Theodore Parker is described 
by a few _— in L ned great eo 

clo asa ton clergyman w 
yy: canoes defender of orthodoxy. 
The t struggle for West Indian eman- 
cipation has left only two enduring names, 

rkson and Wilberforce. ‘The struggle 
for the reform of the Corn Laws has left 
only two, Bright and Cobden. 
peration of negroes have grown up who 


A 


ieee 


content upon these faces. 


Already, a | 





now not the names of Garrison and | 


Phillips, only those of Lincoln and John 
Brown, and among whom even John 
Brown is remembered but faintly. 
who are 


Of all | 
resent in this hall to-night, only | 


two, perhaps, will be remembered fifty | 


years hence as having helped to brin 
about the emancipation of women, an 


they sit on my right and left (referring to | 


Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Stone). Put away 
from your minds that empty thought of 


an enduring fame; it will not be so with | 


us. But what is oblivion to those who 
have contributed their little share to the 
world’s progress? We shall have secured 
success in the success of what we attempt, 
and all the rest is of little moment. 

Music was furnished by Miss Marion 
Osgood’s Ladies’ Orchestra, combined with 
that of Mr. Leavitt. 


-——— —-#oe- 


NATIONAL W. 8. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts was held last week Thurs- 
day in the Meionaon, the Boston Political 
Class co-operating. ‘There was a good 
attendance. Mrs. 
president, occupied the chair. 

In opening the meeting, Mrs. Shattuck 


get that individuals differ, and are liable 


to come into collision with each other; 
hence a third party, the State, is needed to 
settle disputes and secure the needed con- 
formity in the actions of all. Both these 
systems fai] to accord with the nature of 
man and society. ‘The four institutions— 
the family, the community, the State and 
the church, constituting the sphere of the 
functions of society—are complementary 
and necessary to each other. The over- 
development of any one of them must 
prove injurious. With these four institu- 
tions under perfect control, with neither 
anarchy nor socialism, but free govern- 
ment, we shall have the continual progress 
of mankind toward the realization of the 
destiny of the world. [Applause. ] 

Miss Mary A. Greene spoke on ‘The 
Need of Women Lawyers.” If women 
take part in the making and application of 
the law, the law will tend to become more 
just toward women. Women lawyers are 
needed to aid women in legal complica- 
tions. Women ought to plead in court, 
where they would exert a moral influence 
in the legal and judicial atmosphere, be- 
sides stimulating there the sense of justice. 





We shall soon see the day, when women | 


will be on juries, in the Legislature, at the 
bar and on the bench. 


The following platform of principles, | 


presented by Mrs. H. H. Robinson, was 


adopted. 


Believing in the equality of rights for all Ameri- 
can citizens, we hereby adopt the following plat- 
form of principles : 

Under the 
both man and woman have an equal right of 
citizenship, for, as that document Ueclanes, “all 


Jonstitution of the United States, | 


persons born or naturalized in the United States | 


. ++ are citizens of the United States and of 
the State in which they reside.”’ They are equal- 
ly protected, both at home and abroad, their con- 


| stitutional rights are maintained, and in foreign 


countries it is to the United States that they must 


| apply for protection in any difficulty that may 
arise. 


H. R. Shattuck, the | 


said that the association was originally | 


formed in order to introduce into Massa- 
chusetts the leaders of the National branch 
of the suffrage workers, and to explain 
their method of work. This year, said 
the speaker, this society has carried 
through the Legislature a law obliging 
assessors of taxes to inquire at the houses 
for women wishing assessment as voters 
for school committee. Its chief work has 
been that of preparation for the ballot 
through the Boston Political Class. All 
that is now needed is for intelligent 
women to prepare, and intelligent men 
willask their aid. In allusion to the work 
of the class, she urged that the form of 
government was best which conserved the 
true freedom both of the individual and 
the social organism. ‘The State, in other 
words, might be paternal just so far as it 
did not interfere with the freedom of the 
persons who formed it, but secured that 
freedom. 

Dr. W. T. Harris then spoke on ‘The 
True Function of the State.” He referred 
to the individualistic tendencies of the age, 
and declared that these were confirmed 





both by the teachings of the Christian | 


church and of science. 
the world is the perfection of the individ- 
ual in will and intellect. 


Not only the | 


The perfection of | 


Christian theist but the ‘atheist, or the | 
pantheist must, if consistent, join with us | 
here in this celebration of the cause of free | 
individuality, for nature is, or ought to be, | 
to each of them a vast field of struggle for | 


individual development. Yet here, right 
in the face of this tendency, we are called 
upon to note a perfectly reactionary move- 
ment. We may well ask what is the 


| heartened. 


meaning of this movement which ‘looks | 


backward” to a primitive state of society | 
—of this system wherein the status of the | 
individual is fixed for him, wherein he | 


must accept external restrictions without 
having any part in making them. ‘The 
five freedoms detailed by Laveleye, the 
Belgian economist, are the freedom to 
choose one’s vocation, the freedom to 
labor in any part of the country he pleases, 
the freedom of partnership and combina- 
tion, the freedom of buying and selling 
and therefore of property, and the free- 
dom to lend money. Now opposed to 
these tive freedoms is a movement which 
looks backward to socialism. Freedom to 
exercise one’s own will on his own prop- 
erty is by this system extinguished. By 
this system, the development of individ- 
uality ceases, and human character is 
dwarfed. Just as ceasing to exercise the 
arm dwarfs it, and the exercise of the 
member makes it strong, so free com 

tition develops internal self-control, which 
8 character, and so constrained obedience 
to external laws, enforced by the police, 
enfeebles the character to a like degree. 
What remains of personal freedom under 
such a regime has vanished entirely, and 
we have something very much worse than 
chattel slavery. e speaker gave illus- 
trations of the Socialist regime in earlier 
ry of human growth, his object being 
to show how far we must look backward, 
if we would reach socialism. All history 
Shows that passage from common owner- 
ship to ownership by individuals, is ascent. 


 hew system, moreover, shuts out the | 
possibility of the higher functions of man | 


sience, literature, arts, invention and 

or eons contemplation. All the powers 
of the soul revolt against this strait-jacket 
System wf government, which directs all 
the minute details of life, and leaves no 
me for individuality. If we ever put 
Such a strait-jacket on us, we should never 
easy until we had thrown it off. Here, 

- Harris briefly alluded to the opposite 
devement, aiming at anarchy, which he 
escribed as equally one-sided in the other 
direction. The Anarchists aim, he said, 
at abolishing the State and allowing civil 
Society to go on without it, but they for- 








But to neither men nor women is the right of 
voting secured by the U. 8. laws, the decision of 
the supreme court being that the ‘‘United States 
has no voters in the States of its own creating.” 


An amendment to the federal constitution would | 


secure this right to women, now withheld by the 
States, who confer it only upon the men, and, 
therefore, we advocate the national method—ob- 
taining an amendment to the National Constitu- 


| auxiliary to the 


tion, which, when ratitied by three-fourths of the | 


States, will secure to the women of all the States 
their right to the franchise. 

Since each State may now make its own laws, 
regulating voting, it 


ollows that the men who | 


framed the Massachusetts Constitution, and in | 
1820 placed the word ‘‘male”’ as a barrier there- | 
in, are responsible for withholding from over | 


one-half of their fellow-citizens the rights they 
themselves enjoy. We believe, therefore, in 
looking to them, through their representatives in 
the Legislature, for a change in the laws of the 
State, either by the submission of a constitution- 
al amendment to the voters or by the granting of 
municipal suffrage, whereby they shall remove 
the unjust restriction which makes of intelligent 


citizens, tax-payers and patriots, the disfran- | 
chised class, which, as Benjamin Franklin said, | 


‘*having no voice nor vote in the choice of repre- 
sentatives, do not enjoy liberty, but are abso- 
lutely enslaved to those who can vote and to 
their representatives.”’ 


Although year after year | 


we have seen our measures defeated, we stil! ap- | 


peal to that large and fair-minded body of men, 
members of the Legislature, whose salaries we as 


tax-payers cheerfully help to pay, to allow us to | 


share with them the voting right so long and so 
unjustly withheld. 

Woman's steady progress toward greater and 
greater freedom goes to prove that her political 
freedom is only a question of time. Thus be- 


| lieving, the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion of Massachusetts organized the Boston polit- 
ical class, where women learn to preside and 
conduct meetings according to parliamentary 
practice, to discuss the important questions of 
the day, to study constitutional history and the 
science of government, and to prepare for the 
time when they shall take part in national and 
State affairs; we hoping thereby to become at 


least as well informed in statecraft as our broth- | 


ers, and sufticiently well advanced in political 
education to induce them to see that they need 
our help. 

Thus believing and working, we are not dis- 
We know that our cause advances. 
Slowly but surely ‘‘the eternal womanly” is en- 


tering the affairs of the 19th century and filling a | 


larger place in the history of the fimes. 
tev. A. L. Rexford made the closing 
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dent, in her annual address, gave a résumé 
of events which have transpired during 
the year in the State and nation, bearin 

upon woman’s rights. Reports from loca 
societies, all showing activity in the cause, 
were gre as follows: Cincinnati, Annie 
M. L. Marsh; Kirtland, Mary G. Williams ; 
Cleveland, Western Reserve Club, Mrs. 
Rawleigh; Cleveland, Literary and Suf- 
frage Guild, Mrs. Booth; Fitchville, Mrs. 
Martin; Painesville, Mrs. Cole; Frankfort, 


Mrs. Reeves; Warren, Mrs. H. Taylor 
Upton. 
The afternoon session, after routine 


business, was opened by an address of 
welcome by Gen. A. C. Voris, who per- 
formed royal work for a woman suffrage 
amendment in Ohio’s last Constitutional 
Convention. ‘The reply was given by Mrs. 
Cadwell. Hon. J. Fark Alexander, a 
member of the last Ohio Assembly, made 
an address relating to the defeat of the 
legislation demanded by Ohio women. 
A telegram from Henrietta B. Wall from 
Hutchinson, Kan., was read, saying, **Our 
prohibition now prohibits. Our municipal 
suffrage is a grand success.”’Original papers 
were then read, all having excellent bear- 
ing upon the justice of the cause, under 
titles of ‘‘Law and Justice,” by Mrs. Wil- 
liams; ‘‘Woman Coming to the Front,” 
by Mrs. Hathaway, and ‘*‘Woman’s Dis- 
loyalty to Woman,” by Mrs. Everhard. 
Mrs. Olga Sturm read, with fine effect, a 
satire in the German dialect, entitled, 
‘John’s Wife.”’ Mrs. Louisa Southworth 


gave a report of the national enrollment | 


work. 11,093 names had been affixed to 
the following: ‘*We believe that women 


should vote on equal terms with men.” | 


Mother Stewart, Mrs. Perkins, and Miss 
Anthony briefly addressed the audience. 

Rey. Anna Shaw lectured to a crowded 
audience in the evening, her wit, pathos 
and remarkable eloquence making a pro- 
found impression. 

At 9 A. M. on the 24th an executive 
session was addressed by Miss Anthony 
and Rev. Anna Shaw in regard to making 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
National-American. 
After debate a motion in accordance was 
carried. 

The public session was called to order 
at 10 A. M. Reading of reports was re- 
sumed, 
port of the Toledo Association; Leah .J. 
Brown that of New Philadelphia; Mary 


| Kennedy that of Farmington; Elizabeth L. 


Folger that of Massillon; Sarah C. Schra- 
der that of Chillicothe; Helen Humphrey 
that of Willoughby. Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 8. M. 
Perkins made remarks, and the session 
closed. 


At the afternoon meeting many impor- 


tant matters were disposed of. On motion 
of Henrietta L. Monroe, president Ohio 
W. C. T. U., the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association became auxiliary to the Ohio 
Woman’s Council. The franchise work 
of Ohio W. C. 'T. U. was reported by Mrs. 
Monroe. Mrs. Purdy read a paper on 
woman suffrage and temperance. Mrs. 8. 
S. Bissell, of ‘Toledo, followed with an es- 
say entitled ‘*‘Woman in Politics.” Mrs. 
E. Coit gave the treasurer’s report. ‘The 
Association is out of debt, with a balance 


of $67.32 in the treasury. Mrs. Maria 
Goodell Frost read a paper showing 


humanity’s need of woman's enfranchise- 
ment. The committee on resolutions re- 
ported, and after brief debates they were 
accepted as follows: 

Whereas, we, the advocates of woman’s en- 
franchisement, declare that we are not seeking 
the establishment of a new principle in politics, 
but the recognition and application of one as old 
as the government itself; and, believing that 
disfranchisement is degradation, we again sol- 
emnly protest against the great*wrongs endured 
by the women of this Republic, who are governed 
without their consent, and taxed without being 
represented ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That our defeat the past winter in 


the Ohio Legislature bas stimulated us to more | 


determined efforts in the future to obtain munici- 
pal suffrage for women, and to secure the adop- 
tion of an amendment which will strike the word 
‘*male” from our State Constitution. 

Resolved, That we advocate equal pay for 


| equal work. 


address on, **‘Not Sex but Intelligence in | 


the Ballot.” 


——————_+o+— 


OHIO ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





Resolved, That we continue to secure for the | 


national enrollment the names of all men and 
women who believe that women should vote on 


| equal terms with men. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the | 


Ohio Woman Saffrage Association, since 
its re-organization, was held at Akron, 
May 22, 23 and 24, at the Universalist 
Church, being entertained by the W. C. 
T. U. It was a most successful re-union 
of Ohio’s advocates of woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Seventeen societies and sixteen 
counties were represented by delegates. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony was present at all 
the sessions, interested and alert as ever 
to the miautest details of work in the re- 
form. 


An executive session was held at 
3 o’clock, P. M., on the 22d, over which 
Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, of Willoughby, 
presided, as sheedid over all subsequent 
meetings. Frances M. Casement, Louise 
Southworth, Rosa L. Segur, Mrs. D. 
Cadwell, and Mrs. E. Coit completed the 
list of officers. 

Miss Anthony gave the opening address 
of the evening, replete with interesting 
reminiscences of the third woman — 
convention of the world, which met in 
Akron in 1853, and the beneficent results 
to woman and the human race consequent 
upon the woman’s franchise movement 
and the efforts of its pioneer workers. 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins made an address upon 
citizenship. 

The morning of the 23d found prelimi- 
naries arranged, and after devotions led 
by Rev. Mrs. Danforth, the president 
called for the annual report. The secre- 
tary. Rosa L. Segur, read reports of the 
Chillicothe Convention of May, 1888, and of 
the Columbus Convention, January, 1889, 
of all the executive committee meetings, 
the legislative work, of that before the 
constitutional revision committee, and the 
enrollment work. Mrs. Elwell, the presi- 





Resolved, That we greet with delight the large 


class of W. C. T. U. women, the members of ths 
Grange, and the Knights of Labor, whose eyes 
are now opened to the necessity of the ballot ae 
the most important lever in their reformatory 
and philanthropic work. 

Resolved, That our schools would be better 
controlled and that better sanitary measures would 
be adopted in regard to school buildings, were 
intelligent women m*mbers of school boards. 

Resolved, That we deplore the loss by death of 
Hon. Hosmer E. Tryon, who was a fearless 
champion of equal rights, and that we cherish 
his memory as a faithful supporter of this reform. 


The thanks of the convention were ten- 
dered the W. C. T. U. of Akron and its 
citizens for their hospitality, to the pastor 
and trustees of the Universalist Church, 
its choir, the press, and the railway com- 
panies for reduced rates of fare. 

The following officers were elected : 


President—Martha H. Elwell. 

Vice-Presidents—Frances M. Casement, Mrs. 
D. Cadwell, Mary G. Williams, Mrs. Martin, 
Sarah I. Taft. 

Recording Secretary—Rosa L. Segur. 

Corresponding Secretary—Sarah C. Schrader. 

Treasurer—Elizabeth Coit. 

Auditor—Alice H. Peters. 

Business Committee—Caroline M. Everhard, 
Mrs. Meacham, Miss Henrietta Monroe. 


Mrs. Casement brought before the meet- 
ing the labors of Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith during the legislative session, her 
self-sacrifice and zeal during several 
months in watching legislation, her work | 
for woman suffrage at the Cincinnati and | 
Columbus Centennial celebrations, in dis- | 
tribution of literature and enrollment 
work. A unanimous vote of thanks was | 
tendered Miss Smith. Mrs. Southworth’s | 
efforts in superintending the enrollment | 
petition work were duly recognized, and | 
the meeting adjourned. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace lectured on the | 
closing evening to another large audience, | 
upon “Woman Suffrage Essential to the | 
True Republic.” With her usual earnest- | 
ness she pleaded for the sanctification of 


Mary J. Barker presented the re- | 
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KNITTED MATTRESS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented TextileFabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
st rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS, Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 
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KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
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a 


COMPANY, 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft. 


ness. The filling isin one whole block or plece ; 


always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


KNITTED, FULLER, CHURCH AND, FILLING, FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
DF LLEO WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
epended on 


n an emergency. The mattresses 


better than curle 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE, 

For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FIL ING FOR STUFFING F 
ig’ ation from a@ 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
e rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


RNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
who have used them. 





motherhood, claiming that in the servile 
condition which disfranchisement brings to 
the mothers of the race, it cannot reach its 
highest development. Miss Anthony read 
a letter from Mrs. Stanton, and dismissed 
the meeting with a stirring appeal to all 
present to lend all the aid in their power 
to elevate woman to full aud responsible 
citizenship. 

On the morning of the 25th, a committee 
of Akron ladies met Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Elwell, Mrs. Casement and others at the 
parlors of the leading hotel, to form a 
local woman suffrage society. The busi- 
| ness was not completed before the train 
left, but it had been decided to form the 
organization with the following officers : 

President—Miss Harriet Phillips. 

Vice-President—Prof. Dora Merrill. 

Secretary—Mrs. Adolph Schumacher. 

Treasurer—Katharine Kurt, M. D. 

Chairman E,vecutive Committee—Prof. Mary 
B. Jewett. 

Both of the professors are of the faculty 
of Buchtel College. 

Rosa L. SEGUR, 
Sec’y Ohio W. S.A. 
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The Chief Reason for the marvellous suc- 
cess of Hoou’s sarsaparilia is founa in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is ciaimea tor it. its real merit has won 

. for Hood’s Sarsapariiia 
Merit Wirs a popularity and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by U. 1, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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A CHILD'S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Barnacles fish? 
Prairie Dogs live? 
Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pages. 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
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T. F. SWAN, 
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THE GREAT FLOOD---HEROISM OF THE 
WOMEN. 


The press has given the public the story 
of the unparalleled destruction caused by 
the great flood in Pennsylvania. Every 
chord of human feeling has been thrilled 
by the tragic circumstances of that awful 
disaster. The generous courage of many 
men, and the greedy hunt for plunder from 
the dead by others, with all the attendant 
horrors, have been told in the papers of 
the day. But out of all the ruin and loss 
of property and life, and over all the agony 
which rent so many thousand hearts, there 
rise clear and beautiful instances of hero- 
ism which prove (even in contrast with 
the depravity shown side by side with 
them) the nobility of human nature. The 
finest of these occur among women. 

The woman who stood at her telegraph, 
sending despatch after despatch to warn 
the people below, when urged to flee for 
her own safety, said: ‘‘My life is worth 
more here ;” and she stood at her post, us- 
ing the wire to save others, till the swelling 
flood made this impossible, and then, just 
flashing the words, ‘“This is my last de- 
spatch,” she was washed away. 

Another woman had kept the telegraph 
offices of Johnstown and Bedford Springs 
for many years, as the Ledger says, ‘‘for 
the greater part of her lifetime,—about 
thirty years,—and her comely person and 
pleasant ways were known to many travel- 
lers and visitors to those places.” She was 
at her post in Johnstown on that fatal Fri- 
day afternoon when the waters began to 
rise. She had sent a report of the condi- 
tion of affairs near her office and residence, 
saying that she had been compelled to go 
up to the second story; but with no 
thought of flight. When another call was 
made upon her for further information, no 
answer came; and later, far down the val- 
ley, her dead body was recovered from the 
flood. 

There were many illustrations of the 
mother-love that is everywhere where 
mothers are. Among the most touching 
are those of the mother who put her seven 
children out of the attic window, one by 
one, on to driftwood, and fifteen hours later 
was herself gathered alive out of the wreck, 
with not a child saved ; and that of the moth- 
er who, clinging with her two children 
to the roof of her house, as it was swept 
along, had a rope thrown by which she 
might have saved herself if she would have 
left her children. But to this friendly offer 
she only sadly shook her head, stayed with 
her little ones, and with them went down 
the roaring flood. 

One reflects with sorrow that in this 
country the sex to which such actions are 
possible are compelled, as children are, to 
be governed by laws they have no voice in 
making. The meanest man has a vote; 
the noblest woman has none. The man 
guilty of an infamous crime is temporarily 
made the political equal of women, who, 
without being guilty of any crime, are per- 
manently disfranchised. So we make his- 
tory! L. 8. 
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MRS. HOWE’S BIRTHDAY. 


It would more than fill the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL if we gave a detailed report of 
all the pleasant things which were done in 
honor of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's seven- 
tieth birthday. But our readers, far and 
near, who know Mrs. Howe, and love her 
because they know her, will want to hear 
something about it. 

First of all, her children, by the highest 
right, claimed the real birthday, May 27, 
as their own day. At her house on 
Beacon Street there gathered children 
and grandchildren, from Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois and New Jersey. With 
their heart-felt love, they brought her also 
rare and beautiful gifts. One sister from 
Maine and another from California sent 
treasures. At 12.30 a breakfast was given 
to a few intimate friends. From 4 to 8 
P. M. a reception was held, at which be- 
tween two and three hundred guests, 
honored citizens, men and women, were 
present, with appreciative words and 
beautiful tributes. Baskets of flowers in 
profusion were left at the door. 

Mrs. Howe laughingly said her friends 
were trying to turn her head in her old 
age. ‘This warm general recognition was 
a surprise to her. One charming feature 
of the reception was the entrance at a 
certain moment of four grandchildren of 
‘Mrs. Howe, each bearing a great basket of 
flowers which they presented to her. 





‘ 4 and sweet its 


The beloved poets, John G. Whittier and 
James Russell Lowell, sent letters. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote Mrs. Howe that 
“to be seventy years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 
forty years old.” 

Hon. George William Curtis, in his 
letter, said, ‘*I shall still be a little too lame 
to venture so far away from home as your 
kind invitation tempts me to stray, but no 
words of my regard and admiration for 
Mrs. Howe will ever limp or linger.” 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century. closed his letter with the lines— 

“How few have rounded out so full a life! 

Priestess of righteous war and holy peace, 

Poet and sage, friend, sister, mother, wife, 

Long be it ere that noble heart shall cease!” 

Among the gifts was a beautiful choco- 
late pot in repoussé silver... 
bottom was the following inscription : 

Presented 
to 
Julia Ward Howe 
on her seventieth birthday, 
by the 
Fortnightly Club of Chicago, 
May 27, 1889. 


What can years bring but larger floods of love 
and light, and sweeter songs to sing ? 


There was a pair of silver vases from 


Upon the | 





Mrs. Julia Morris; a pair of silver candle- | 


sticks from Mrs. Rotch; a silver pen-tray 


from Mrs. ‘Thayer; a gold rose from Mrs. | 


Take them, Mother, Friend, and Leader! 
Take these flowers we to-day! 
Not a leaf of them shall : 
Fair and sweet they bloom for aye. 


With their around you, 
can 
For the world, the touch of winter! 
In your heart, the changeless spring. 
Lavra E. Ricuarps, May 27, 1889. 
The following poem was written by 
Mrs. Maria Porter: 
We've Roane the sweetest roses on this th 
natal ¥ 


y> 
And may their lips of fragrance breathe more 
than we can say 
Of tender, loyal homage, O queen of poets rare, 


Whose years but g fresh laurels to crown 
thy silver hair. 


How t the debt we owe thee, increasing year 
y year, 
Of wit and song and story to countless hearts so 


. 


dear ; 

Life’s ony oe | clouds and sunshine reflected 
from eac 

The wae eansenntont Lyric, the peaceful song 
of age! 

Although “born in the purple,” thy heart is 
warm and 


| For right and truth ‘and justice how strong thy 
! 


George Wales; from the Saturday Morn- | 


ing Club a brooch of moonstones in the 
form of a star with diamonds at the points, 
and a pair of ear-rings from Mrs. John 
Eliot to match; a picture from Mrs. 
Samuel Eliot; two old Roman pins from 


Mrs. Terry, of Rome; an India shawl from | 
| en on both sides of the ocean. Happy is she 


Mrs. J. L. Gardner; a silver fork and 
spoon and a handsome copy of Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth” from Mrs. H. 
M. Howe; a silver pen-handle from Miss 
Maillard; a Spanish black lace fichu from 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Knott. 


tourmaline, moonstones and diamonds. 
Another beautiful gift was a mass of white 
flowers and maiden-hair ferns, with a 
bunch of white lilies in the centre and a 
border of double red tulips. Closer exam- 
ination revealed a tea-set of Cincinnati 
ware half concealed beneath the flowers. 
The whole was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lee, of Lee & Shepard. The 
British American Association, of Newport, 
R. I., sent a table of exquisite roses, lilies 
and ferns artistically fashioned. In vio- 
lets on a white ground were the dates— 
1819-1889. 

The foregoing are but a few of the inci- 
dents and gifts on Mrs. Howe’s blessed 
seventieth birthday. 

The next day, the New England Wom- 
en’s Club, of which Mrs. Howe has been 


president many years, gave her a reception | 


at their rooms, No.5 Park Street. Mrs. 


Ednah D. Cheney presided, opening with | 


congratulatory and appropriate remarks, 
and an original peem. The Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union sent a letter 
of congratulation. 


Mrs. Cheney said that | 


the Club had had printed an edition of 1,000 | 


copies of Mrs. Howe’s ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” and the first copy should 


be presented to Mrs. Howe, after which | 


Mrs. Howe herself would present one to 
each member of the Club, which she ac- 
cordingly did. Wm. Lloyd Garrison and 
others read poems. There were short 
speeches and a good time. Afterwards 
lunch was served, and more speeches 
and songs followed. After singing ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne” the Club adjourned. Mrs. 
Howe passing out looked the youngest and 
the happiest person present. 

Among the poems called out by the 
birthday was the following by Mrs. Howe’s 
daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards: 


TO MY MOTHER, 
On her Seventieth Birthday. 


“On the Matron’s time-worn mantle 
Let the Poet’s wreath be laid!” 

So, with steadfast eyes bent forward, 
Long ago our Mother said. 


In the golden prime of noonday 

She had turned from Pleasure’s blaze, 
Chosen Study for her handmaid, 

Set her feet in Wisdom’s ways. 


Not for her was worldly glory, 
Not for her Ambition’s call; 

Love she asked, and strength to labor, 
And God’s wisdom crowning all. 


So she wrought; and ever, working, 
Wove her lofty song between, 

Till she woke, one golden morning, 
Woke, to find herself a queen. 


And her subjects all around her, 
Not one wreath, but many, bring, 
Lay them on the time-worn mantle, 
or a royal offering. 


Children, ay! and children’s children, 
Rising up to call her blest, 

Like a loving guard of honor, 
Lead and welcome in the rest. 


Here’s the wreath of tender friendship, 
Woven by loving hands and true, 

Here the ng of the Old World, 
Here the blessing of the New. ‘ 


Here’s the garland, laurel-twisted, 
Which the steadfast soldier lays, 
Mindful how through war’s black shadow 
Once she saw ’s glory blaze. 


Here, with tiny groping fingers, 
Sightless little ones have wrought 
Small forget-me-nots begets 
In a chain of loving thought. 


This to twine, each sister woman 
Brings a bud, with reverence due. 

fragrance rises, 

eart’s-ease all! no sprig of rue. 


| of the suffrage hive.” 


wise — 
God bless, and grant thee vigor to sing from day 
to day 
Songs sweeter than these roses, dear poet friend, 
we pray. Maria 8S. PorRTER. 
May 27, 1889. 


On the next day, May 29, the New Eng- 


land Woman Suffrage Association, at its | 


Annual Festival, made Mrs. Howe its hon- 
ored guest. Col. Higginson, presiding, 
called Mrs. Howe one of ‘the queen bees 
And the great au- 
dience cheered and waved handkerchiefs 
in assent. 

So for three days went on the celebra- 


| tion of the honored birthday of Mrs. Howe, 


The Saturday | 
Morning Club presented a pendant of | 





| So long there will be 





which was shared by noble men and wom- 


who has deserved it all! Many laurels be- 
long to Mrs. Howe, but the most enduring 
is that which she has earned as the advo- 
cate and defender of equal rights for wom- 


en. L. 8S. 


SEGREGATION VERSUS BRIBERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 30, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your **Notes and News” of May 25, I 
find the following remarks upon Senator 
Edmunds’ article in the June Forum, in 
which he discusses ‘‘the decay of political 
morals.” After mentioning the various 
cures he proposes, you say: 

‘‘He omits to name the only thorough and 
permanent remedy—the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. Double the number of voters— one-half of 
them segregated in the homes of the community— 
and bribery at the polls will forever cease, be- 
cause no longer likely to be effective.” 


In order to give these words any bear- 
ing on the subject, you must mean that 
the women voters would be the one-half 
“segregated in the homes of the commu- 
nity.”” Now I utterly fail to see that they 
would be so “‘segregated.”’ Are the many 
women who keep books, the thousands 
who go out washing and sewing, who 
work in factories, who sell goods in 
stores, who wait in restaurants, ‘‘segre- 
gated in the homes of the community” 
any more than men are? If so, I cannot 
see how. 

While some are so poor that a little 
money received for their votes seems to 
them more than any considerations of pub- 
lic policy, and while there is any way to 
make sure what ticket a person votes, just 
ople to be bribed 
and people to bribe them. Open natural 
opportunities to labor, and thus raise all 
above want and the fear of it (which the 
single tax will do) and make the ballot 
absolutely secret (which the Australian 
ballot does) and bribery will cease because 
no one will need the bribe and no one can 
be sure he will get the vote he pays for. 

E. D. BURLEIGH. 


Our correspondent is right as to the 
moral effect of improved opportunities for 
labor. But history and experience show 
that a limited suffrage is always a corrupt 


| suffrage, just in proportion to its limita- 





tion. Ifafew votes form a considerable 
percentage of the whole number, they will 
be more likely to change the result, and 
will be correspondingly valued. Double 
the constituency and you reduce the com- 
mercial value of the vote one-half. As to 
“segregation,” as a matter of fact, while 
many women do undoubtedly earn their 
living outside of their homes, yet the 
large majority do not. They are engaged in 
domestic pursuits, and are, therefore, 
more difficult to reach, and will be less ex- 
posed than men to the mercenary arts of 
corrupt politicians. H. B. B. 





+o 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SoutH Boston.—The last meeting for 
the season of the South Boston Woman Suf- 
frage Club was held at the residence of 
Miss A. E. Newell. The following officers 
were chosen for next year: 


President and Secretary—Miss A. E. Newell. 

Treasurer—Miss Sarah Hodges. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. A. L. Burroughs, 
Mrs. Lydia Hutchins, Dr. A. B. Drake, Mrs. 8. 
F. Dillaway, Miss Irene Hersey, Mrs. L. J. Bab- 
cock, Miss Sarah Hodges. 


A vote of thanks was tendered the retir- 
ing secretary and treasurer, Mrs. M. A. H. 
Curtis and Miss Sophia Hale, for their long 
and efficient services. A vote of thanks 
was tendered the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL and 
the South Boston Inquirer for their kindly 
mention of the Club in their columns. 
M. E. POWELL, Sec. pro. tem. 


CAMBRIDGE. — The Woman Suffrage 
League held its last meeting for the season 


' on the evening of May 14, at the house of 





| 
| 
| 
| 





ie Bewe, 96 b poy trnsene Mrs. Maria 
. Mac read an interesting on 
the French Women of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Col. Higginson pres’ 

Mipaambene-- ates Pond 5 oy 
cently upon woman suffrage at - 
mouth Goeany Prohibition Osnvention. 
Several ——S present said in their 
reports great praise is due the women 
for their interest and work for the Prohib- 
itory Amendment. They said, ‘‘We shall 
never get prohibition in this State until 
women vote.” 


SouTH FRAMINGHAM.—On May 25 a 
company of ladies gathered at the home of 
Mrs. A. M. Beard to organize a Woman’s 
Club for political study and parliamentary 
work. Miss Pond was invited to address 
the meeting. After organization and ad- 
dress, all were invited to the dining-room 
for refreshments, and woman suffrage was 
informally discussed. Seven ladies did 
not care to vote, but when the question: 
“How many believe that a law should be 
passed whereby all women who wish to 
can use the ballot?” all hands were raised. 
Mrs. Clapp was elected president; Mrs. 
Beard, secretary. A large board of direc- 
tors was elected, and a dozen copies of 
Roberts’ Rules of Order were ordered. 


BEVERLY.—The first annual meeting of 
the Beverly Woman Suffrage League was 
held May 20. ‘The officers were re-elected 
for the coming year with but one change. 
The League feels encouraged by the work 


| accomplished, and the plans for future 


| interest. 


work will make the meetings of especial 
The work is now divided. Com- 
mittees are appointed for each department. 
The League is in a good financial condi- 
tion, but we have not yet sent in our share 
of the State fund. We intend soon to do 


|so. Regular meetings will be held the 





| 
| 


second Monday evenings in June, July, 
and August. ESTE,.LE L. BARKER, 
Sec’y. 
CONCORD.—We have heard nothing but 
praise for the Historical Pageant. Please 
receive our congratulations. Our League 
is to take a vacation during the summer, 
and weeshall close our season’s work with 
a picnic on the grounds of Rev. F. W. 
Holland, near the Minute Man Monument, 
June 15, at 4 P. M. 
ANNA H. BURRILL, Pres. 


CHARLESTOWN.—A convention was held 
by the Charlestown Suffrage League in 
Monument Square M. E. Church estry, 
on Thursday, June 6, afternoon and even- 
ing. The Suffolk County Leagues were 
represented and gave reports. Miss Eliza- 
beth Porter Gould, of the Chelsea League, 
read an interesting paper on Abigail 
Adams. A discussion of the Australian 
ballot system followed. At6 P. M. there 
was a basket lunch, the Charlestown 
League providing coffee. At 7.45 Hon. 
James F. Pickering, of Charlestown, de- 
livered an address. The exercises were 
interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music by Miss Jennie Leach and brother. 
Mrs. E. ‘Trask Hill presided, and Ellen M. 
Lee acted as secretary. : 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 
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MRS. WALLACE IN IOWA. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, JUNE 3, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Executive Committee of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association was most for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, for one month, to lec- 
ture upon the great need of the help of 
women in political affairs. Notwithstand- 
ing this venerable and venerated woman 
came to our State from a month’s cam- 
paign in Kansas, she gave twenty-three 
public lectures and spoke at several after- 
noon entertainments. 

The local suffrage societies received her 
gladly. and in some instances the W. C. 
T. U.’s united with them to secure good 
audiences and make her work effective. In 
several places receptions were given in her 
honor, which were attended by large num- 
bers of the most respectable citizens, and 
every where the homes of cultivated and re- 
fined people were opened to receive her. 

Well-filled houses greeted her in every 
place, and in some, they were overflowing. 


| The editor of the Oskaloosa Saturday Globe 








has well expressed the impression made by 
Mrs. Wallace on the people of this State 
who were privileged to meet her, listen to 
her conversation and attend the lectures 
she gave, in the following language: 


‘*Her expression is pleasant, and none 
who conversed with her but feel that she 
is kind, courteous and commanding. On 
the platform she is perfectly self-possessed. 
She has possession of hersubject and it has 
full possession of her. Whether before 
an audience or engaged in conversation, 
whether she be discussing suffrage, or 
Scripture, or finance, or family relations 
and the rearing of children, or social and po- 
litical affairs, she is the same grand woman, 
a good listener, a good talker, and just as 
interesting as she is a true lady. Her ar- 

ument in the suffrage field is candid and 

air, but exhaustive and invincible. She 
does not complain of man’s inhumanity to 
woman, but honors her brothers and sons 
for what they have done in building up 
this splendid political and social structure. 
She admires the wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the men of America in reducing 
this broad country to such perfect condi- 
tions for comfort and prosperity. She asks 
the ballot for woman not only because it 
is her divine and inalienable right, but be- 
cause this republic must have her influence 
in politics or go down to ignominious 
death, as has every previous republic. Her 
logic is close and powerful and her sweep 
of thought is broad and convincing.” 


The hearty good-will and best wishes of 
the officers of the State Association go 














with Mrs. Wallace to her home. We re. 
gret that she could not remain longer ang 
accept the many urgent invitations to visit 
and lecture in very important towns in the 
State. We shall long remember her gry. 
cious presence. May she live to vote on 
equal terms with her sons and grandsons! 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 


++ 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

HILts GROVE.—Two meetings haye 
been held here since my last report, both 
of which have been very enjoyable ag wel} 
as profitable. At the’ last meeting two 
new members were added. 

May 14, I started for a long stage ride 
to hold a meeting in a village called ‘The 
Gleaners.” Hospitality was kindly fur. 
nished me, and in the evening a parlor 
meeting was held. The matter was 
new to nearly all present, though I had 
gone by invitation of their pastor, that it 
was impossible to form a League, but an 
invitation to come again in June was ac- 
cepted, which, we hope, may result dif- 
ferently, as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL has 
been sent to all whose names could be 
obtained, for three weeks, and this is such 
an educator. The next day these kind 
friends had me conveyed to my next stop- 
ping-place, North Foster, nine miles far- 
theron. We started in an easy carriage, 
over one of the rockiest, most hilly roads 
I ever experienced. But the view was 
grand, the fields were purple and white 
with violets, and in many places the 
hedges were composed of lilacs in bloom. 

We reached our destination at noon, and 
were most cordially welcomed. In the 
evening I spoke in the Morning Star 
Church to a very attentive audience. In 
this village there is a reading club com- 
posed of forty young people, who are 
nearly ready to adopt our League Consti- 
tution, and begin the study of politics, 
By the advice of some of the older friends 
to the cause, it was decided that I should 
go there again in June, thus giving them 
a little time to think the matter over. 

The next night, May 16, I spoke in 
South Foster, and though no League has 
been formed in either of these places, the 
people are thinking seriously of organiz- 
ing later. 

Friday night I had been asked to visit 
North Scituate again, as some of the be- 
lievers in this grand cause felt sure that a 
League might be formed. But it was 
found impossible so to do. Leaflets and 
copies of the Woman’s Column were faith- 
fully distributed, and a committee ap- 
pointed to watch for favorable signs and 
report to headquarters. 


LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. State Organizer. 


———--- too 


SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


WALLA WALLA, W. T., May 29, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Walla Walla is at last wakingup. First, 
we were partially roused from our somno- 
lent state by a lecture from Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, of Nebraska, on May 5th. She 
spoke in the Opera House to an audience 
of which one of our papers said: ‘It made 
up in quality what it lacked in quantity.” 
It was a dark and rainy night, which ac- 
counted for the house being only half full. 
She came under the auspices of the Equal 
Suffrage League, recently organized, which 
did all in its power to make the lecture a 
success. Every one who heard her was 
delighted, but the League did not have 
time to dispel the impression that Mrs. 
Colby was working for the W. C. T. U. 
Later, our people were fully awakened by 
the way things were cut and dried for the 
Constitutional Convention. At first it 
was supposed that Walla Walla, in the 
Tenth District, was the only instance of 
sharp practice by the politicians, but we 
have since found that it was almost uni- 
versal among the Republicans, and in 
many instances the Democrats followed 
their example. The arrangement was as 
follows: The County Central Committee 
met quietly, and decided who should be 
delegates to the County Convention, then 
went through the form of holding prima- 
ries, where the ticket made up was present- 
ed. Few men had the courage or took the 
trouble to object to any nominee, for all 
were elected, thus forming a sort of mu- 
tual admiration society, which soon nomi- 
nated two delegates for the Constitutional 
Convention. 

It is worthy of mention that these nomi- 
nees were both Republicans, and that at the 
primaries there were only 1,681 votes cast 
in a town of over six thousand people, 80, 
according to the opponents of woman suf- 
frage, the Republicans of this district 
should be disfranchised, as it is evident 
that they did not want to vote. The Demo- 
crats made their nominations at a mass 
meeting, and soon after, a number of gen- 
tlemen issued a call for an equal suffrage 
convention, which met and nominated tw° 
well-known residents of Walla Walla—H- 
P. Isaacs and W. 8. Gilliam. Both have 
held positions of honor and trust in the 
Territory, and are honest Republicans, too 
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<= 
honest to refuse to stand up for what is 
right, even though they are certain of de- 


i Friday, May 17, Mrs. Laura de Force 
Gordon, a California lawyer, lectured to a 
good audience in the Court-House; every- 
pody was delighted and hopes she will 
“thes is without doubt a deep-laid plan 
to keep women out of the constitution. 
Our Territory was districted on April 20. 
were ‘nominated May 7, and 
yoted for May 14. Nothing was said about 
delegates till the last minute, and our con- 
yention does not meet till July 4. Wecan 
only hope that it may be, as in the days of 
old, when 
“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

Our Equal Suffrage League has about | 
twenty members, but we are going to have 
more. Our officers are: 

Pret dente Mrs. W. "S. Gilliam, Mrs. 
Thos. H. Brents, Mrs. J. D. Laman. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Musselman. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Davenport. 

Although our constitution provides for 
gentlemen members, we have so far been 
unable to find any brave enough to join. | 
We have determined to circulate petitions, 
and do all we can to educate the people for 
the great struggle coming. 

You are asking about woman’s clubs. 
We have one in our city, with about twenty 
members. We discuss all questions of gen- | 
eral interest, woman suffrage included. It 
was organized three years ago with a dozen | 
members. It has never been large, nor 
have we wanted it very large, for we meet 
at the homes of the members. For the 
past three or four months we have devoted 
ourselves to a study of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and his works, and find these a 
never-ending source of pleasure, even if 
the author ‘‘did not dare to be as funny as 
he can.” BEsslE J. ISAACS, 

Cor. Sec’y Walla Walla E. 8S. L. 


Se 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a largely attended public meet- 
ing Thursday afternoon, at the parlors of 
the New England Women’s Club, at 5 Park 
Street, Boston. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
presided, and introduced Mr. E. O. Ernst, 
who gave an interesting description of the 
working of the Australian ballot system. | 
Rey. F. B. Hornbrook discussed the late 
sectarian educational issue, and gave it as | 
his opinion that the only fair way of right- | 
ing the present difficulty was by adopting 
the system used in Germany, where each 
child receives religious instruction in the 
faith of his parents. Mr. Frank B. San- 
born pointed out what he regarded as the 
best course for women voters in coming 
political conflicts, and his address was fol- 
lowed with the closest attention. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. E. A. Horton and 
others made interesting addresses, and the 
meeting closed at 5.30 o’clock. 
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contained more that was directly political 
than all the suffrage lectures combined, 
given under the auspices of the Suffrage 
Society. This is said with no critical in- 
tention, but merely to note the mistaken 
idea which many church people have of 
suffrage. What needs to be more general- 
ly known is that suffrage is as religious an 
object for Christian endeavor as temper- 
ance. As Miss Willard says, suffrage 
seems to be God's way in the temperance 
movement, and it is also God’s way in al- 
most all movements for reform and prog- 
ress. 





| 


“The more I work for suffrage the | 


more it seems to be God’s work,” said re- | 


cently an earnest Christian worker whose 
gifted pen is doing noble and effective 
work for woman’s cause. 

Mary E. CARDWILL. 
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MISS ANTHONY DESIRES REPORTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
I have pamphlet reports of the early 
woman’s rights conventions as follows: 


1848—Seneca Falls and Rochester, N.Y. 22 copies 
1850—Salem, Ohi0.....ccccsscccssess nO * 
1850—W orcester, Mass....cssscceseee 6 “f 
1851—W orcester, Mass.......+++- ooce 4 
1851—Akron, Ohi0.......ssccccceeee NO * 
1852—Syracuse, N. Y.eccccsccccceeee 3 * 
1852—Westchester, Pa.....scscosceee 10 * 
1853— W hole World's Temperance Con- 

vention, New York...... no ‘ 
1853—Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.... 10 ‘ 
1853—Cleveland, Ohi0......eee0...++ $4 
1854—Philadelphia, Pa. | 
1855—Cincinnati, Obio. 
1856—New York > 
1857—No Convention bela | 
1858—New York 
1859—New York.....e0. 
1860—New York......++++ ° 
1866—New York....... eoccccccecccce 
1867—New York...cccccccscscccseces D 


N. B.—Any of the friends who can fur- 
nish any of these reports will help along 
the cause by enabling me to make out, bind 
up, and put into public libraries, complete 
sets of the reports. Please send reports to 
me. SuSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


—+o+ 


MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





No reports 
published 
these years. 











The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Moral Education Association was 


| held in the Meionaon, in this city, May 
| 80. The treasurer’s and secretary’s re- 


rts showed a prosperous and busy year. | 
ee ew prosps vy | five cents, or in clubs of ten or over, for 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Salome Merritt, Mrs. A. 
G. Woolson, Mrs. M. A. Livermore, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Dr. Mary J. Safford, Miss G. Davis, 
Mrs. C. Richards, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, Mrs. 
W. F. Temple, Dr. A. G. Weatherbee. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Julia A. Nichols. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. A. F. T. Cod- 
man. 

Treasurer—Mrs. G. L. Ruffin. 

Auditor—Mrs. 8. A. Rand, and a board of 25 
directors. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells presided. Mrs. 


| Julia Ward Howe spoke on ‘Ideals of 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A home for friendless women is to be 
started at Little Rock, Ark. 

Chicago working women have perfected 
an organization for mutual help and im- 
provement. 

Much correspondence, besides other in- 
teresting matter, is crowded out of this 
issue by the reports of anniversary week. 

Anniversary week is over, and women 
have, as usual, contributed their full 
share to the value and brilliancy of the 
various meetings. 

An industrial home for women who have 


| renounced polygamy has been opened at 


Salt Lake City. Its support is provided 
for by the United States Government. 


The Dilinois Woman’s Press Association 


is giving in Chicago a series of choice en- | 
tertainments, especially designed to attract | 


working girls. The third, recently held, 
was particularly successful. 


At the recent Primitive Methodist Con- 


ference, held in Adelaide, in Australia, the | 


Primitive Methodists followed the exam- 
ple of the Wesleyans, and passed a unani- 
mous vote in favor of woman suffrage. 
The Wheaton Seminary Club will hold a 
Garden Party at the Seminary at Norton, 


| Mass., June 18; luncheon tickets, $1.50, to 


| be had from the treasurer. 


‘The Seminary, 
through Miss Stanton, invites all the mem- 


| bers of the Club to be present during the 


exercises of commencement week, June 
16—19. 


Major J. A. Pickler, the champion of | 
| woman suffrage in the Dakota Legislature, | 
has been appointed Special Inspector of | 


| Land Service, by Gen. Noble, Secretary of 


| 


| The most recent illustrations 


Life;” Prof. John Ordronaux, of New | 


York, on ‘“fhe Parental Character of Gov- 
ernment;” Dr. Edward Cowles, superin- 
tendent of the McLean Asylum, on ‘*Men- 
tal and Moral Hygiene,” and Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows on ‘*‘Prison Reform.” 
audience completely filled the Meionaon, 


| and the addresses were followed with the 


KENTUCKY WOMAN SCHOOL TRU STEE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., JUNE 3, 1889. 

Editors Woman's Journal : | 
We move! Yesterday, at an election of | 
trustees at Clifton, a charming suburb of 
this city,a representative woman, belonging 
to one of the oldest and best-known fam- 
ilies in the State, evinced her choice of can- 
didates by voting. She was treated defer- 
entially by the gentlemen, though she 
voted at the same place, and it didn’t seem 
at all unwomanly ; in fact, it seemed quite 
the proper thing to do, as she is a heavy | 
tax-payer and interested in the cause of 
education, which cannot be said of many | 
men who voted at the same time. 
M. F. R. 
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MISS WILLARD AT NEW ALBANY. 


NEw ALBANY, IND., JUNE 3, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : ! 
The Indiana W.C. T. U. helda very suc- | 
cessful convention here May 17—21. Miss | 
Willard and other prominent national and 
State W. C. T. U. workers were in attend- 
ance, and on Sunday, May 19, several of 
them ably filled the pulpits of different | 
churches of the city. Miss Willard spoke 
twice; in the morning on “The New Cru- 
sade,” and in the evening on ‘Temper- 
ance,” both times to crowded houses, many 
people standing in the aisles throughout 
her address in the evening. She gave a 
strong and forcible presentation of the 
temperance question, but the best part of 
her address was that devoted to suffrage. 
Tt was best because it showed the most 
Practical and complete way for the solu- 
tion of the question. There is something 
almost strange in the fact that temperance 
Workers do not bend all their energies, at 
least for a time, to the enfranchisement of 
woman. 

It is worthy of mention that the conven- 
tion was held, and Miss Willard’s evening 
address was made, in a church that has 
Several times been refused for suffrage lec- | 
tures, on the ground that they were po- | 
litical. Yet Miss Willard’s address alone 





closest attention. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
It seems fitting that the WOMAN’s JOUR- 


NAL should publish a graceful and heart- 
felt tribute to the memory of HARRIET 


A large | 


SHERMAN GRISWOLD, who died at Bata- | 


via, N. Y., on the morning of Feb. 2. 
Action was taken by the Association and 
by the Library Committee immediately 
after Miss Griswold’s death. The tribute 
was especially appropriate because of her 
illustration of the spirit in which the 


the Interior. The office is one of great 
trust. Secretary Noble was Mr. Pickler’s 
Colonel in the Third Iowa Cavalry many 
years ago, and knows his qualifications. 
The Union Signal is making a special 
offer, which ought to increase its already 
wide circulation. A new subscriber can, 
during Juneand July, obtain the paper for 
six months, including two serial stories 
by Pansy, a series of interesting articles on 
‘*Border-line Indulgences,” by Dr. Geo. P. 
Hays, and also Miss Willard’s book, *‘Nine- 
teen Beautiful Years,” for only seventy- 


fifty cents each. 


It is becoming more and more popular | 


for women to deliver funeral orations. 
are Mrs. 
Croly (Jennie June), who spoke beside 
the coffin of her husband, the distinguished 
journalist, and Dr. Anna Ballard, of Lan- 
sing, Mich., a leading W.C. T. U. woman, 
who, with other physicians, pronounced 
an eulogy on a distinguished member of 


their profession, Dr. H. B. Shank, of that | 


city.— Union Signal. 

It is proposed to form a union between 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, 
of which Dr. Mary F. Thomas during her 


lifetime was the guiding spirit, and of | 


which Hon. William Dudley Foulke is 
now the president, and the National Wom- 
an Suffrage Association of Indiana, of 
which Mrs. Helen M. Gougar is the presi- 
dent. The two societies have been auxil- 
iary respectively to the American and 
National Woman Suffrage Associations. 
Miss Mary E. Cardwill, press superintend- 
ent of the Indiana National, writes to the 
Woman’s Tribune: ‘‘Since the two main 
bodies have become one, there is no occa- 
sion for two State societies.” This is a 
good move, and we wish it success. 

The women’s medical colleges flourish. 
At the twenty-first annual commencement 
of the Women’s Medical College of the 


| New York Infirmary, last week, it was an- 


library work ought to be done, and it | 


| closes a report of the Library Committee 


of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York read at the monthly 


| meeting of the Association, May 6, 1889. 


Aside from the silent ministry of the 
printed’ page, aside too from help given 
in the selection of books, the library in 


its daily administration furnishes con- | 


stant opportunities for helpfulness and 
kindliness. Those of us who knew Miss 
Griswold, the efficient, well-trained and 
enthusiastic librarian, the young, beauti- 
ful and cultivated woman, whose death 
still saddens us,ghave seen how gracious 
and beneficent and elevating an influence 
may be exerted in what seems the mere 
routine of giving out books, and how deep 
and lasting an impression the hearts of the 
readers may receive, unobservant and unre- 
sponsive as they sometimes seem. Though 
Miss Griswold left the library work ten 
months ago, there are women who still 
speak with tearful earnestness of her 
sweet and kindly manner, her ready inter- 
est, her untiring helpfulness, and cheerful 
sympathy. Surely a book given in this 
spirit is doubly blest, for beside its own 
charm or cheer or lesson, it carries with it 
the sweet assurance of the personal solici- 
tude and friendliness with which we desire 
to invest every act of our Association; 


| 
| 


every point of contact with our laboring | 


sisters, for whose comfort and help our 
work has its existence. G. 


| 


nounced that the college had purchased 
ground for a new building to be erected at 
1 Livingston Place, and already $47,000 has 
been subscribed for the new structure; 
$28,000 remains to be raised. It is ex- 
pected that work on the new building will 
soon begin. After the conferring of de- 
grees, Dr. Grace Peckham, in behalf of 
the Alumnz Association, spoke on ‘*The 
Relations Between the Community and the 
Physician.” Rey. Dr. 


Charles Cuthbert | 


Hall, of Brooklyn, made an address on the | 


similar phases of the work of the physi- 
cian and the minister, and the peculiar 
qualifications of woman for the medical 
field. 

Did you ever know a college conducted 
exclusively by women? I mean exactly 
what I say,—its curriculum, its discipline, 
its terms—in fact, every thing about it; 
well, we have one in Brandon known as 
the Brandon Female College, which has 
been, since it was incorporated nearly 
twenty years ago, under the management 
and control of Miss Frank Johnson and 
her female assistants. There are trustees, 
nominally, but they defer to her superior 
judgment in all things. She has no supe- 
rior as an educator in the State. Her grad- 
uates are thoroughly taught. Many of 
them are successful teachers in this State 
and Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, and 


not one has ever failed to pass any exam- | 


ination required.— Mississippi White Rib- 
bon. 


| 


| 





Arrangements have been made for Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell to lecture in Ver- 
mont, for the State Suffrage Association, 
as follows: June 10, Newfane; 11, New- 
bury; 12, Glover; 13, Barton; 14, Iras- 
burgh; 15, Lyndon Centre; 16, St. Johns- 
bury Centre; 17, Rochester; 18, Bellows 
Falls. 


Rev. T. F. Hughes, D. D., Assistant Rec- 
tor of All Souls’ Church, lately made an 
address to the New York City Woman Suf- 
frage League on the women of India. The 
women, and especially the mothers, have 
much power, in spite of their seclusion, 
Dr. Hughes said: “*I have seen a man who 
would not hesitate to assassinate a person 
who opposed him, brought to humble sub- 
mission by one word uttered behind a cur- 
| tain by his mother.” Mohammedan wom- 
en are not all of them so unintellectual as 
is generally supposed. Dr. Hughes was 
much helped in the preparation of his 
“Dictionary of Islam” by the wives of his 
Arabic tutors. He was not allowed to see 
them, but received through their husbands 
translations and copies which they made 
for him. 








WEAK WOMEN, 


The more sensitive nature of the female sex | 
renders women much more susceptible than men | 


to those numerous ills which spring from lack of 
harmony in the system. 
gives away, sick headache is frequent, the appe- 
tite is Jost, and other ailments peculiar to the sex 
cause great suffering. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiarly adapted for such cases, and has re- 
ceived the most gratifying praise for the relief it 
has afforded thousands of women whose very 
| existence, before taking it, was only misery. It 
strengthens the nerves, cures sick headache and 
indigestion, purifies and vitalizes the blood, and 
| gives regular and healthy action to every organ 
in the body. 





COWLES ART SCHOOL, 


The exhibition of the work of the pupils of the 
Cowles Art School, which was lately held in the 
gallery of the Boston Art Club, is undoubtedly 
one of the best collections of pupils’ work ever 
held. One of the most notable features, espe- 
cially to an artist, was the individuality repre- 
sented in every copy. This is a point fully 
appreciated by every student, and this originality 
in one’s work is an important encouragement in 
the system of this school. Among the students 
whose work is particularly noteworthy are: 
Messrs. W. E. Paxton, George Wing, Miss Rich- 
ards and Miss Bartlett in the life class; Miss 
Rutherford, Mrs. Maxwell, Miss Lewis and Miss 
Davis, in still life; Miss Drew and Miss Catlin 
in head class; Miss Riddell, Miss Marshall and 
Miss Whitcomb in water colors, and Miss Dyar 
and Miss Wilbur, in drawing from cast. A por- 
trait painted by Miss Lucia Fairchild was excel- 
lent, as was also a basket of apples by Miss 
Lewis. The Cowles Art School has rapidly in- 
creased in membership until it now numbers 214, 
and is considered to be the largest private art 
school in the country. Mr. Cowles is ever busy in 
the growth of improvements and in upholding 
the highest standard of art culture. Next year a 
competitive examination will be held, and the 
successful student will be sent abroad to continue 
his studies. 
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Gioves for weddings, receptions and class 
| days, in very beautiful shades, at Miss Fisk’s, 53 
| West Street. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 


The nervous system | 








petition with the multitude of low test, short weight | 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL 


SUMMER HOMES 


BY THE SOUNDING SEA. 








The sounding C on one of Ditson & Companys fa- 
mous GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is 
always in unison with tne restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t Fo to a music- 
less house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
musical instruments! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 


COLLEGE SONGS (0 cts.) 150,000 sold. 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.00) Guitar ($1.00). 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING ($1.) 
PRAISE IN SONG (4 cts.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (% cts.) 
SONG HARMONY (60 cts.) Fine 4-part songs. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 37 good 
ngs. 


SONG CLASSICS ($1.00) 0 high class songs. 

SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE ($1.) 47 songs. 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1.00) 36 songs. 

CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS ($1.) 
songs. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS ($1.00) The newest. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION 
($1.00). 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION ($1.) 27 pes. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST ($1.0) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS ($1.00) 4 pieces. 

Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 
ments, Send for catalogues, free. : 


Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


LIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


AKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. | 


| 





Brilliant Books of Travel 


BY ELEVEN BRIGHT WOMEN 


MEXICO. Picturesque — Political — Progres- 
sive. By Mary E. Blake (author of “On the 
Wing”) and Margaret F. Sullivan (author of 
“Ireland of To-Day”). Cloth, Gilt top, $1.25. 
A book of prime worth, brilliantly written, and 

poy a eb LS 

ery, , its ts » its 

vernment, its literature and’ anthesss » 
these two intelligent women have jot before the 
public a strikingly true iy of our neighboring 
country, and ers wi n information not be- 
fore written of this beautiful land and 
esting people. 


ON THE WING. By Mary E. Blake. 
$1.00. 

A thoroughly enjoyable volume, replete with in- 
pape notes of atrip to the P c. Much that 
the work contains is new in the book-reading world, 
inasmuch as the authoress traversed new routes, 
and visited many pcints but recently made accessible, 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES. With a 
Glimpse of Madeira. By Miss C. Alice Baker. 
Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 


“This is much the best book yet written on that 
theme, and is indeed a delightful picture of a de- 
lightful subject.”"—Col. T. W. Higginson. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. By 
Julia Ward Howe. 16mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


These records of a pleasant journey, as Mrs. Howe 
modestly styles them, are reminiscences of travel in 
different foreign countries; and touch upon London, 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Munich, Switzer- 
land, and Paris. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND. With Sketches 
of Travel in Washington Territory, British 
Columbia, Oregon and California. By Caro- 
line C, Leighton. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Your chapters on Puget Sound have charmed 
me. Full of life, deeply interesting, and just that 
class of facts, and suggestions of truth that cannot 
fail to help the Indian and the Chinese.”— Wendell 
Phillips. 

A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By 

Helen F, Sanborn. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50, 


This is one of the brightest books of travel we 
have seen in many a day. The author is a Boston 
young lady, who accompanied her father on a tri 
from New Orleans across the Gulf of Mexico an 
into the Caribbean Sea, to British Honduras ; thence 
up the Rio Duice and its chief affluent, to the inte- 
rior of Gautemala; and through the wild mountains 
and Mm 4 of that little-known tropical country by 
mule-back, and by any other means, until at last, 
after many hardships and wild experiences, they 
reach Gautemala City, the capital. 





highly inter- 


16mo. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Miss 
Adeline Trafton, author of“ His Inheritance,” 
“Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated, 
$1.50. 
“A sparkling account of a European trip by a 

wide-awake, Se wy: and irrepressible American 
irl. Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is 
elightful.”— Utica Observer. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Margery Deane 
(Mrs. M. F. Pitman). 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
This book, as its name indicates, is a fresh, spark- 

ling ——- compilation of fact and incident, noted 

by the author in her travels in Germany, Austria 

Hungary and Switzerland. The same graceful and 

attractive style pervades the book, characteristic of 

the author’s other writings, and the book has not a 

dull page in it. 


BEATEN PATHS. By Ella W. Thompson, 
16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

A bright, gracefully told, and entertaining account 
of a European tour made by a young lady, in com- 
pany with six other ladies, ‘‘all alone.” The reader 
who joins himself to their company may ‘‘do” the 
ordinary European sights very agreeably. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN EUROPE. By 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. $1.50. 
A thoroughly interesting book of travel. 


ISLAND OF CAPRI. By Ferdinand Grego- 
rius. From the German Translator, by L il- 
lian Clarke. $1.00. 


A charming description of “Beautiful Capri.” 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The Beginnings of New England. 


The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. By Joun Fisxz. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Indoor Studies, 


By Joun Burrovenus. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Contents :—Thoreau; Science and Literature ; 
Science and the Poets; Matthew Arnold’s Criti- 
cism; Arnold’s View of Emerson and Carlyle; 
Gilbert White’s Book; A Malformed Giant; and 
several briefer essays. 

N. B. The price of Mr. Burroughs’s other 
books, heretofore $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Riverside Library for Young People. 


3. Brrps THROUGH AN OpERA-GLAss. By 
Fiorence A. MERRIAM. 

4. Up anp Down THE Brooks. 
E. Bamrorp. 


With Illustrations. 16mo. 75 cents each. 


By Mary 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 





‘Ladies’ Rain Cloaks. 


We have an invoice of new patterns from the best 
London maker. Waterproofed without any rub- 
ber, and odorless. We have also waterproofed 
cloth for sale by the yard. : 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 
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LAND AHEAD. 
-——— 
BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 


*Tis writ in heirlooms of our country’s lore 

That when before his venturous vessel’s deck 

The fancied land faded in cloudy fleck, 

The patience of Columbus yet once more 

With daring promise of a glittering store 
Contrived the clamorous sailors’ wrath to check, 
Till doubted isles grew nearer at his beck, 

And flight of birds foretold the wished-for shore. 
When mutinous thoughts the murmuring cry up- 





raise, 
“To gird life’s sea there lies no shining strand,” 
And we have ruled them with constraining hand 
Through dreary reckoning of shoreless days, 
The poets pass us with their cheering lays, 
Like birds, the proof of undiscovered land. 
—Boston Transcript. 


+ oo ~— 
THE SKY SHIP. 


BY FRANK SHERMAN. 











In the soft wind that blows, 
Yon cloud ship of the sky 
Spreads its white sail, and throws 
A shadow where I lie. 


And with my dream is blent 
A breath of spice and gums 
Out of the Orient, 
Betraying whence it comes. 


Unto a land remote 
To fill its rich bazaars 
Sails this Arabian boat 
Amid the island stars, 


And in yon harbor calm 
Of heaven’s ocean blue, 
Empties her freight of palm— 
The twilight’s silver dew! 
—American Magazine. | 





— + ¢—_____- 
UPON A LADY SINGING. 


BY T. W. PARSONS. 
Oft as my lady sang for me 
That song of the lost one that sleeps by the sea, 
Of the grave, and the rock, and the cypress-tree, 
Strange was the pleasure that over me stole; 
For ’twas made of old sadness that lives in my soul. 





So still grew my heart at each tender word 
That the pulse in my bosom scarcely stirred, 
And I hardly breathed, but only heard! 
Where was I? Not in the world of men 
Until she awoke me with silence again. 


Like the smell of the vine, when its early bloom 
Sprinkles the green lane with sunny perfume, 
Such a delicate fragrance filled the room; 
Whether it came from the vine without, 

Or arose from her presence, I dwell in doubt. 


Light shadows played on the pictured wall 
From the maples that fluttered outside the hall, 
And hindered the daylight, yet, ah! not all; 
Too little for that the forest would be, 

Such a sunbeam she was, and is, to me! 


When my sense returned, as the song was o’er, 

I fain would have said to her: “Sing it once more!” 
But soon as she smiled my wish I forbore: 

Music enough in her look I found, 

And the hush of her lip seemed sweet as the sound. 





—+ +o 
SUNSET IN NEVADA. 


BY JULIA NOYES STICKNEY. 








When o’er the desert plains we hasted 
To California’s golden strand, 

While not a tree threw quivering shadows 
Upon Nevada’s desert land, 


No beauty lit the arid whiteness, 

Nor the dry sage-brush, where the dew 
Ne’er hangs the gems of iris color, 

When the glad morning hours are new. 


But lo! the hues from rainbow fountains, 
Long hid from travel-weary eyes, 

Were pictured on the jasper portal 
That bounds the far, ethereal skies! 


A burst of splendor lit the border 
That marks the pearl-enshadowed shore, 
And makes the gem-illumined regions 
The portal of the eternal door. 


The hues were gathered from the dawning 
Where Alpine heights resplendent glow, 
And from the rosy-peaked Sierras 
When morning gilds their crests of snow; 


And from the purple shores of Scotia, 
Where heather heights enthrall the stream, 
And from Alaska’s wondrous mountain 
Where northern suns, encrimsoned, gleam. 


They float from Mediterranean waters 
That sigh around fair Capri’s isle, 

When opal hues in light are trembling, 
Where fairies dance and naiads smile; 


From Afric’s shores of diamond sea-shells, 
From Egypt’s star-lit evening bowers, 
And California’s happy valleys, 
Lighted by orange fruits and flowers. 


All shades in those fair skies were blending 
Above that desert of the West, 

As dreams of heayen illume the journey 
Of pilgrims to the land of rest. 


2-o-9—_—__—_——_ 
‘MANAGER AND MUDDLER. 


“Oh, how do you do?” said a lady, step- 
ping into the Sydney train at Penrith. 
‘‘I’m so glad to have company down ;” and 
she settled herself comfortably in the cor- 
ner opposite her friend. 

“Shopping ?” said her companion. 

“Well, yes, a little, and to visit my 
daughters.” 

‘“*How are they both?” 

‘*Edith is all right, as she always is; but 
Janey is in trouple, as usual.” 1 

‘*What trouble?” 

“Oh, got upset about that Mrs. Smith’s 
death. It was a sad thing, of course, and 
it’s just like Janey to go and mix herself 
up in it.” 

*“*How did she hear of it? 
know Mrs. Smith.” 

‘No, but they sent for her, of course. 
They always do, whatever happens, at all 


house and goes. Then she overtaxes her- 


She didn’t | 





self getting things straight afterwards. If 





she would take my advice, she would let 
people look after themselves.” 

“But could Mts. Smith?” 

“Oh no, she couldn't. She died a terrible 
death.” 

“How terrible,—pain ?” 

**Yes, fearful pain; but she was frenzied 
on account of her little boy Percy. She 
dreaded to die and leave him. He un- 
doubtedly is a beautiful boy, and she idol- 
ized him. Her constant cry was, ‘My poor 
Perey—my beautiful Perey, what will he 
do when I am gone? Who will tell him? 
What will he say in the morning when he 
wakes and finds me dead? Oh, I won't 
die, I can’tdie! Who will comfort him?” 

‘*But where was the boy’s father?” 

“Oh, in the billiard-room, of course. 
They had to send for him three times when 
she was dying, and Janey got so over- 
wrought at last that she went into the bil- 
liard-room and denounced him. Then he 
dropped the cue and went with her, but 
his wife was dead. Janey never left her 
while she was conscious, and she prom- 
ised the dying woman that as long as she 
had a home, she would be a mother to the 
boy, and they do say that comforted her. 
But see what it cost Janey! She was quite 
hysterical after Mrs. Smith died, and no 
wonder. I do hope this will be a caution 
to her; but it won't.” 

“But your other daughter, she lives 
nearer, did she not help?” 

“Oh, no. She never neglects anything. 
She has her house and her husband to look 
after, and she would not neglect them for 
all the women in the world.” 

‘She has no children?” 

‘No, and wants none in her beautifu] 
house. They would soon spoil it for her. 
Everything is just so. Even the frills on 
the kitchen sofa are starched and goffered. 
You could eat off the floor. Her bed-quilt 
is a weight to lift, and all hand-made, and 
the deep drape round the top is the same 
pattern. The two took all her spare time 
for three years. And see the clothes she 
has made for her husband; yes, all hand- 
made. He'll never wear them out. She 
takes them out every now and then, and 
does them all up to keep them from going 
yellow. Her drawing-room is just like a 
stall in a bazaar, and all her own work. 
And then she is an excellent cook. I am 
taking her some cream and a case of 
quinces for jelly, and some pastry-butter 
and a few eggs.” 

‘‘And some for Janey?” 

“Oh, no, what’s the use? She would 
not eat them, she would only give them 
away. She’s as big a muddler as Edith is 
a manager.” 

**You stay with Edith, of course?’ 

“No, I go to see her, but I feel, after all, 
more at home with Janey. Edith’s hus- 
band doesn’t care for visitors.” 

‘*How many children has Janey?” 

‘*Four, and the motherless one.” 

‘*Won’t its father keep it?” 

‘‘No. He would not when its mother 
was alive, and I’m sure he won’t now she’s 
dead. It would have gone hungry while 
its mother was sick, but for Janey.” 

**Pardon me, madam,” said a quiet, well- 
dressed gentlewoman in the opposite cor- 
ner, “‘but I could not help overhearing 
your conversation about your daughters, 
one of whom I am greatly interested in. 
May I ask a few questions?” 

‘*Of course,” said Mrs. Miles, the lady 
addressed, *‘Edith—Mrs. Mason—is fa- 
mous, far and wide, for her housekeep- 
ing.” 

“It’s not Mrs. Mason that I am most 
anxious to hear about,” said the lady, 
**but the one you call Janey.” 

‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Drew; yes, she is very 
quiet and kind.” 

‘She is a brave woman, a philanthropic 
woman,” said the lady, warmly, ‘‘and I 
cannot here hope to say half I would like 
to in her praise. I must leave you now,” 
she said, as the train stopped, ‘‘but here is 
my card, and will you ask your daughter 
to grant me the favor of an interview? I 
want to grasp the hand of a true woman.” 

And she left in the palm of her compan- 
ion a card bearing the address of the 
wealthiest woman in the Bathurst district. 

Astonished, Mrs. Miles commenced to 
think, with the result that at the end of 
her journey she removed the labels from 
the case of quinces and the hamper, and 
finally took both herself and her gifts to 
the house of “the muddler.” — Sydney 
(Australia) Dawn. 





A BAPTIST WOMAN MINISTER. 


Rev. May C. Jones, the first woman to 
be ordained by the Close Communion Bap- 
tists, has had charge for two years of the 
church at Spokane Falls, Washington 
Teiritory. Under her ministry many 
new members have been added, and the 
Sunday school] has more than quadrupled 
its number of pupils. The church is pros- 
pering both spiritually and financially, and 
is about to erect a large building, to 
accommodate its increased congregation. 
Last year, the church, after several 
months’ experience of Mrs. Jones as 
‘-Supply,’* decided, with only two dissent- 


pastor. 
which the Spokane church had been de- 
pendent for half the pastor’s salary, re- 


gation have been enabled to do without it, 
and have this year raised Mrs. Jones’s 
salary from $1,000 to $1,200. Mrs. Jones 
was ordained in 1882, without a dissenting 
vote, by the First Baptist Church of Seattle, 
sitting in council with six of seven min- 
isters, who were there in attendance upon 
the Baptist Association of Puget Sound 
and British Columbia. Chief-Justice Greene 
acted as moderator of the council. 
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THE BIBLE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The Scriptural argument in regard to 
woman suffrage was ably presented by 
Rey. J. W. Bashford in an address before 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation.. He said: 

“Our opponents generally go back as far 
as Genesis for arguments, but even then 
they do not go back far enough. They 
stop with a true account of the false rela- 
tion into which man and woman were 
thrown by sin, and quote this account as 
the original charter for mankind: ‘Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband and he shall 
| rule over thee.’ If they will only go back 
to the creation of Adam and Eve and to 
| their natural and divine relation before the 
| 





hints at the subordination of woman, 

Woman was not made in man’s image, 

neither was the dominion of the world 
| committed to him alone. On the contrary 
| the record plainly says: ‘In the image of 
| God created He him; male and female 
| created He them, and God said: Let them 
have dominion over all the earth.’ 

‘Now when Adam and Eve descended 
from the sphere of spirituality to the ani- 
mal sphere, when they turned from a life 
of faith to follow appetite, God said to 
man that even nature should rebel against 
his animal life: ‘The earth shall also bring 
forth thorns and thistles.’ The history of 
every drunkard and man of lust proves 
that nature fights against him and con- 
firms the prophecy. And God said to wom- 
an that in this lower animal life with man 
she would be constantly worsted: ‘Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee.’ Six thousand years of 
history have proved the terrible truth of 
this prophecy. 

“And yet this declaration of woman’s 
subordination—which does not belong at all 
to the account of her original creation, and 
which is directly due to sin, and which we 
see sprang from the very nature’ of the 
two and from the sinful contest on which 
they then entered—is quoted repeatedly as 
the divine declaration of the ideal state of 
the sexes, and we are constantly told that 
any attempt to change it is a violation of 
the divine constitution. As well might 
one declare that the thorns and briers 
which God said the earth should bring 
forth on dccount of man’s sin are an ex- 
pression of the ideal attitude of nature to- 
ward man, and that we violate the divine 
constitution in tilling the soil and improv- 
ing its products. 

‘*Again, the whole effort of Christ was 
to restore to mankind what was lost in 
Adam. ‘For as in Adam all die so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ If Christianity is 
completely to restore that which was lost 
in Adam, how can it stop short of com- 
pletely abolishing the subordination of 
woman, which the Bible declares to be the 
direct result of sin, and of leading us back 
to that Edenic proclamation: ‘Let them 
have dominion over all the earth?’ 

‘*Paul wrote the letter to the Corinthi- 
ans, and all his other letters, not from the 
platform of rights, but from the higher 
platform of love. He declares that he has, 
from the standpoint of justice, a clear right 
to payment for his labor, but refuses it; 
says he has a plain right to eat any kind of 
meat, but declares that if meat cause his 
brother to offend he will eat no meat while 
the world stands. He asks the Jews and 
Romans who may be in Corinth, not to 
confess Christ in Hebrew or Latin unless 
an interpreter is present, tells the women 
to keep silence in the meetings and obey 
their husbands, forbids the slaves to con- 
tend for their freedom, but to choose ser- 
vice rather. He even says: ‘Let no man 
seek his own but every man his neighbor’s 


in the marvellous exaltation of love in the 
thirteenth chapter. 

“After reading Paul’s letter as a whole, 
who would dream of affirming that Paul is 
writing, not an apotheosis of love, but a 
magna charta of personal rights? As 
well might we say that the fact of his tak- 
ing no compensation is proof that he had 
no right to compensation for his labor; 
that his command to Jews and Romans 
not to confess Christ at Corinth is proof 
that they had no right to confess Christ in 
| Hebrew or Latin, and that his prohibition 
| of any man to seek his’ own is proof that a 
| man has no right to his property, as to 





fused to recognize a woman as a minister, | 
and withdrew their support. The congre- | 


ing votes, to install her as their regular | 
The Home Mission Society, upon | 
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fall, they will fail to find a sentence which | 
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good,’ and the argument fitly culminates | 





say that Paul's command to women to 
keep silence in the churches, and to obey 
their husbands, is proof that they had no 
right to speech or liberty. But still more, 
as if Paul foresaw that his words on the 
subjection of woman might be tortured 
into falsehood, in this very letter to the 
Corinthians, after mentioning the histori- 
cal fact that the man is the head of the 
woman, he adds, ‘Nevertheless, neither is 
the man without the woman nor the wom- 
an without the man in the Lord,’ and in 
Galatians he declares unqualifiedly : “There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond or free, there is neither male nor fe- 
male, for ye are all onein Christ Jesus.’ Our 
children will be as much astonished that we 
could hold to the divine subordination of 
women in the face of this last clause, as 
we are now astonished that slaveholders 
and Jews could hold to the divinely or- 
dained subordination of the African and 
other races in the face of the first two 
clauses.” 

In a recent article in the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate on the question of admitting 
women as lay delegates to the Methodist 
General Conference, Rev. J. W. Bashford 
says again: 

“The fact that God committed to man 
and woman together the joint dominion of 
the earth; the fact that Deborah and Hul- 
dah were prophetesses in the Old Testa- 
ment and that God fulfilled their prophe- 
cies by special providences; the fact that 
the words of Mary and Elizabeth are re- 
corded among the choicest portions of the 
New Testament; the fact that Anna is 
mentioned in Luke by her official title 
‘prophetess’; the fact that Christ gave 
to Mary the first message of the resurrec- 
tion and that women first published the 
tidings of a risen Saviour as recorded in 
Luke 24: 9; the fact that the Holy 
Spirit was poured out upon women as well 
as men on the day of Pentecost; that one 
of the original deacons had four daughters, 
‘virgins, which did prophesy; the fact 
that Paul saluted Phoebe as a ‘deaconess 
of the church at Cenchrea,’ and commend- 
ed her to the church of Rome; the fact 
that ‘aged women’ or female presbyters 
and ‘widows’ are recognized as an official 
classin Paul’s letters to Timothy and Titus ; 
the fact that Christ sums up the Gospel in 
the Golden Rule and Paul applies the 
Golden Rule in the declaration, ‘There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free, there can be no 
male and female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus’—such passages indicate that 
new light may yet break out of the Word 
of God upon this subject. 

“We are sure that the passages of the 
Bible bearing upon the relation of the 
sexes will richly repay a fresh study, and 
will possibly demand a broader interpreta- 
tion upon our part. Let us remember 
that the same interpretation which makes 
Paul teach that authority inheres in sex 
made Paul also teach the divine right of 
slavery and of kings. In Titus Paul uses 
the same word to denote the relation of 
slaves, of women and of citizens to those 
in authority over them. He tells Titus to 
teach the doctrine of women ‘being in sub- 
jection to their own husbands,’ 2: 5; of 
slaves ‘being in subjection to their own 
masters,’ 2: 9; and of citizens ‘being in 
subjection to rulers,’ 3: 1. Our fathers 
were at least consistent in holding, during 
seventeen hundred years of the Church's 
life, that the Bible taught the divine right 
of husbands, of slaveholders and of kings. 
A broader and more spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Paul has convinced the present 
generation that he did not teach the divine 
right of slavery or of kings. But can we 
consistently abandon the old view of Paul’s 
teaching in regard to the two latter doc- 
trines and then maintain it in regard to 
the first, when all three doctrines are taught, 
if taught at all. in consecutive passages 
and in identical language? 

‘*We have thus dwelt upon the Scriptural 
argument because we have felt that our 
people are anxious to act only in harmony 
with God’s will.” 


—_————_ & eo —___—_—_ 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE WAR. 


On Sunday, May 26, at Cosmian Hall, 
Florence, Mass., Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, 
addressing the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, said: 

‘*There are innumerable evils abroad in 
the land—intemperance, prostitution, gen- 
eral vice and crime. I will not try to cata- 
logue them all: I will not dogmatize about 
them ; but in the civil war men and women 
worked together. Shall they not work to- 
gether still? Women could follow close 
upon the heels of an wey 4 with bayonets, 
enduring privations and hardships to free 
the land from rebellion and slavery. Shall 
they not become an in 1 part of an 
army with ballots to free the land from the 
rebellion of selfishness and passion and the 
slavery of the dram-shop and the brothel? 
Shall we not recognize the magnitude of 
the tasks before us, and summon not a 
fractional part, but all the brain power, 
and all the heart power, and all the con- 
science of humanity, to the work? Clara 
Barton—and who if not she fittingly rep- 
resents the woman’s part in the war?— 
Clara Barton, appealing to the soldiers of 





the United States, said: ‘When you were 
weak and I was strong, I toiled for you, 
Now, you are strong and I am weak. * Be. 
cause of my work for you, I ask your aid, 
I ask the ballot for myself and my sex. A, 
I stood by you, I pray you stand by me 
and mine.’ 

er thle fale nds aaking the — 
over this fair + as rtuni 
to unite with us in Gece d x4 
which we alone have not always well per. 
formed. Without their God-speed, without 
their fortitude, without their care and s 

thy and love, the army of the republic 
n war had never marched to victory, 
Without their God-s s without their for. 
titude, without their care and sympathy 
and love, the army of the republic never 
will, in peace, march to victory. Hand in 
hand, heart responding to heart—we want 
the whole of humanity to do humanity's 
work.” 


A LESSON FROM JAPAN. 


Many cities in our own nominally civilized 
country are governed in a way that would 
shock semi-civilized Asia. ‘The abuses 
are due largely to the exclusion of women 
from any share in the municipal house- 
keeping. One of these ill-governed cities 
is Covington, Ky. If things are not set 
right in Covington, however, it will not be 
the fault of one public-spirited Kentucky 
woman, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, nor of one 
public-spirited Kentucky man, the editor 
of the Covington Daily Commonwealth. 
Mrs. Dietrick sees clearly and points out 
forcibly the need of some municipal re- 
forms, and the Commonwealth publishes 
her articles. In a recent issue of that 
paper, Mrs. Dietrick contrasts the prison 
system of heathen Japan with that of 
nominally Christian Covington. She says: 

In Japan the prisons are of four classes 
—for detention, for correction, for females 
and for sick prisoners, with houses of cor- 
rection for the purpose of reforming and 
training youths guilty of minor offences, 
and for fitting them to earn the means for 
honest living after their term of imprison- 
ment has expired. 

‘The object of the discipline is to encour- 
age and reform the prisoners. Therefore, 
among the prisoners who are remarkable 
for their good behavior and for abiding by 
the regulations of the prison, better food 
and clothing are given to those whose 
merit entitles them to some reward. In 
the case of those whose good conduct sur- 
passes all others, an accurate report is 
made to the minister of justice, who short- 
ens their term of imprisonment as an en- 
couragement to them and to all the others. 
‘‘Prisoners not exceeding eighteen years 
of age are placed in the care of a prisoner 
who is well educated and painstaking, to 
be instructed half of every day in reading, 
writing and arithmetic.” All prisoners 
are persuaded to study, and are examined 
once a month by the chief officers, rewards 
being given to the most studious and 
those who make the best progress. Indus- 
trial labor exists instead of penal; the 
Japanese authorities considering that the 
latter only serves for temporary punish- 
ment, whilst the former leads them to re- 
pentance and virtue, as it enables them to 
accumulate a little stock of money, en- 
courages them in the hope of getting a 
living when they are set free, and helps 
the administration to a certain extent in 
defraying the prison expenses. 

Despite the fact that one or two mem- 
bers of our grand juries walk through our 
county jail once a year, and report that it 
is not as good as it should be, very few 
persons seem to know much about its true 
inwardness. 

The jailer is paid fifty cents a day for 
each prisoner confined there, and as he 
sometimes has one hundred and fifty per 
day, his income goes as high as seventy- 
five dollars per day, and has never fallen 
below eighteen, in addition to which he 
has a comfortable suite of apartments 
free for himself and family. As the aver- 
age cost of food for each prisoner is about 
thirteen cents a 7 it is easily seen that 
this method of paying the jailer makes it 
something of an object for him to keep the 
prisoners as long as possible. This, of 
course, is a great defect in the method. 

One bath-tub is provided for the com- 
mon use of all these prisoners, healthy or 
diseased, standing in an open space where 
it is exposed to the gaze of the male pris- 
oners, except when a filthy-looking old 
curtain, ang on rods, is’drawn about it. 
As the jailer is accustomed to walking into 
the women’s department at any time with- 
out previous notice, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that they do not largely avail 
themselves of the ‘‘privileges” of this one 
common bath-tub. 

Young boys, imprisoned for trifling 
causes, are placed where they can freely 
communicate with the oldest and most har- 
dened prisoners of both sexes, as every 
loud word spoken can be heard all over the 
prisoner’s department. 

Breaking rock is the only form of labor, 
which, of course, leaves many in idleness 
during their whole imprisonment, unless 
we may except the occupation which our 
old ad asserts is always provided for 
the idle by the spirit of evil. Since labor 
has been abolished in some of our State 

risons, the wardens report that idleness 
s fast driving prisoners to insanity. And 
yet we think that we Christians have 
abolished torture. 

In the women’s part of our jail there are 
several sleeping cells, opening into one 
small room, which all women prisoners 
share incommon. Here are locked up the 
old women who have committed no crime, 
except that of getting too old and feeble 
to work; the thieves, the dissolute, the 

rds, and here, too, is the one place 
Covington provides for the innocent in- 
sane, who happen to be penniless. 

Last October a young woman of twenty- 
three, who had toiled at cheap sewing u0- 
til over-work, poor food, bad | , and 
the quickly following deaths of her moth- 


er, brother and sister affected her mind, 8° 
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creatu 

pow head to foot with devouring vermin, 
her body, a8 well as the cell she inhabited, 
peing fairly alive with these horrible pests. 

We have a citizen who spent a thousand 
dollars to make his dog kennel comforta- 
ble for those carefully tended animals. 
We have a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which watches care- 
fully that Kentucky horses shall not be 
abused. Must we import a missionary 
from the heathen to teach us how to im- 
prove our prisons? 

“ELLEN BATYELLE DIETRICK. 
—eo+ 


MISS M. F. AUSTIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Central Colony, of Fresno, Cal., has 
lately suffered a heavy loss in the death of 
a refined and charming lady, who, having 
earned an enviable reputation among the 
educators, became celebrated as one of the 
most successful fruit-growers in the State 
of California. 

The story of her labors and triumphs, up 
to her final victory over disease and death, 
already given in part in the WOMAN’s 
JoURNAL, is so full of encouragement to 
others that I venture to give it somewhat 
in detail, while remembering how averse 
Miss Austin seemed to the notoriety of 
her position. 

A New England girl, Miss Austin 
brought from her Nantucket home the 
keen insight into character, the adaptabil- 
ity and fertility of resource which made her 
a queen in the school-room. From 1864 to 
1878 she wrought faithfully and well in 
the schools of San Francisco, especially 
leaving her impress upon the Girls’ High 
School, then the best on the Pacific coast. 

Royally as Miss Austin expended her 
varied intellectual gifts and physical 
strength, she was nevertheless good and 
wise to herself, associating in a co-opera- 
tive home two other teachers of kindred 
tastes, Misses Cleveland and Hatch. This 
blessed trinity of teachers remained un- 
broken for twenty years. Uniting in the 
purchase of the Fresno land, two removed 
to the farm, while the third remained a 
few years in San Francisco to earn the 
ready money required for its development. 

The original purchase of eighty acres 
has been enlarged to one hundred acres; 
now covered with bearing orchards and 








vineyards. Anothér San Francisco teach- 
er, Miss Short, was admitted later on, as 
the work increased. In 1886, 6,000 boxes 
of raisins were raised, dried and packed, 
and forty-five tons of apricots, fresh and 
dried, sent to market. 

The scenes of the vintage are among the 
busiest and brightest in these lands of sun ; 
and never was this rare woman and teacher 
more delightfully employed than in im- | 
parting the knowledge and skill, which | 

} 


trained faculties made so easy for her, to 
those less favored who entered her service. 

Scores of women and children will miss | 
her bright face and cheerful words when | 
the new harvest is ripe; the neighbors who | 
found in her a wise and constant friend; | 
the Colony, so proud of her successes; | 
the teachers of the city and county of | 
Fresno, with whom she gladly and con- | 
stantly associated, are equal losers in this | 
loss. But for the partners of her life and | 
labors, this bereavement seems peculiarly | 
touching. The relation of these ladies 
was only possible among rare and beauti- 
ful characters; each filling her own self- 
appointed sphere as general manager, 
house-mother, or other specialist without 
interference or collision. 

When Miss Austin returned from her 
labor in the hot fields, it was to find the 
Spotless bedroom cool and still, the dainty 
table always inviting; the evenings were 
not dull, with the latest music, books and 
magazines, and when death approached, it 
was characteristic of Miss Austin, always 
somewhat in advance of the majority, to 
request her faithful and beloved associates 
to send her ashes, instead of the cast-off 
garments of her humanity, to be placed in 
the grave of her mother in Nantucket. _ 

This last duty performed, it may be said 
that the Ladies’ Co-operative Association of 
Fresno will cease to exist, each shareholder 
having secured a competence, and having 
reached the age which entitles to repose. 

But the example of their harmonious life 
and labors, and the social and industrial 
advantages of co-operation remain, and are 
& cherished possession of the Fresno Cen- 
tral Colony forever. JEANNIE CARR. 

Carmelita, April 20, 1889. 
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DON’T GET CAUGHT 





This spring with your blood full of impurities, 
bed igestion impaired, your ap 


te r 

neys and liver torpid, and whole seed fable 

© be prostrated by one bet get yourself into 

warmer weather 473 taking ood’ ya Sm 
"8 

It stands unequalled for purifying the blood, 

ving an a , and for a spring med- 





| him the doughnuts so many months be- 
| fore, she had watched him very closely, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


I DO! 


BY F. WYVILLE HOME. 








Don't you think it must be jolly when the rain comes 
down 

To be a little Duck, because a duck can’t drown? 

And though the showers fal) as if a sea had been 
upset, 

They only trickle off him and he can’t get wet. 

Don’t you think it must be jolly when the dust blows 
high 

To be a flitting Swallow in the deep blue sky? 

For all he has to do is just to beat his little wings, 

And up above the dusty earth his light form springs. 


Don’t you think it must be jolly when the moon 
won't rise 

To be like a feathered Owl, and have an owl’s round 
eyes? 

For he sails about the forest in the middle moonless 
night, 

And can find his way much better than in broad 
sunlight. 


Don’t you think it must be jolly when the sun burns 
hot 

To be like the gliding Fishes in a sea-green grot? 

For they never can be thirsty and they always must 


be cool, 
And they haven’t got to dress themselves in hot, 
thick wool. — Mayflower. 
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MOPPET’S DOUGHNUT MAN. 


Of course Moppet isn’t her real name. 
Her papa calls her that because he says 
Sophronia is too long a name for sucha 
little girl. 

Moppet lives very near the Aroostook 
River, away up in Maine. You can find 
the river on your map, but I don’t believe 
you can find the pretty white house that 
Moppet lives in, with the martin-house on 
a pole in front of it. 

One afternoon last fall a man came to 
the door of the pretty white house, and 
asked Moppet’s papa how far it was to 
Marden’s logging camp. The sun was al- 
most down and the air was cold, and there 
was snow ontheground. Moppet thought 
the man looked very hungry and tired, and 
he had still ten miles to walk. She felt 
very sorry for him. 

Aunt Margaret was frying doughnuts in 
the kitchen. Moppet didn’t take long to 
think about it. In she ran. 

“O auntie,” she cried, ‘‘can’t I have all 
the doughnuts I want, to eat right off to 
once this minute?” 

“Say ‘yes,’ Margaret,” called papa from 
the door. He heard, and the man heard, 
too, what Moppet said. 

So Aunt Margaret picked out a baker's 
dozen—that is thirteen, you know—of the 
brown, spicy cakes, and put them in a 
paper bag, and gave them to Moppet. And 
Moppet gave them to the man, with a 
sweet, bashful smile; and the man took 
them and thanked her very kindly, and 
went away. 

Everybody supposed that it would be the 
last of it, but it wasn’t—it was only the 
first. 

In the spring the ice went out of the 
river, and the great logs came floating 
down. It was good fun for Moppet to 
watch the river drivers run over them. 
Sometimes she wondered if her doughnut 
man was a river driver, and one night she 
found out. It was May night, and almost 
Moppet’s bedtime, when she heard a thump 
on the door and then a dreadful clattering. 
She ran to the window. 

“‘O auntie,” she cried, ‘it’s my dough- 
nut man! It’s my doughnut man, auntie!” 
Indeed it was! for when Moppet gave 


and so the minute she saw him she remem- 
bered him. 

He had come to the door across the gar- 
den, and when he went away he ran down 
the path, forgetting the boards that Mop- 
pet’s papa had laid there to keep Moppet’s 
feet out of the mud. And now the bits of 
board were flying after him in a funny 
way, taken up by the sharp ‘‘calks” in his 
boots. ‘ 

Moppet fairly screamed with laughter. 

‘‘What did he come for, auntie?” 

“Go to the door and see,” said Aunt 
Margaret, laughing, too. 

‘“‘Why, a May-basket!”’ cried Moppet. 

It was a tiny barrel, not holding more 
than a pint, filled with lumps of spruce 
gum, clear as amber.—£x. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Do de chile talk yit, Missis Parkus?’”’ 
‘*Wa’al, only pa’tly. He mek de soun’s, 
but kain’t fo’m de wuds yit.” 


It may be proper to erect a Chinese wall 
of protection around this country, but 
would it not be well to see that there is no 
handwriting upon that wall? 


Mistress (arranging for dinner)—Didn’t 
the macaroni come from the grocer’s, 
Bridget? Bridget—Yis, mum; but Oi sint 
it back. Every wan av thim stims was 
impty.” ° 

Examiner (to graduating medical stu- 
dent)—If you should make a mistake and 
give a patient an overdose of tartar emetic, 
what would you do? Student—Try to buy 
up the coroner. 

“Boys, boys!” exclaimed an aged grand- 
mother, “‘I would not slide down those 


their friends. 


economical. 


Pearline is manufactured only by 
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will Out 


Therein lies the secret of 


Lom, the marvelous success of 


PYLE’S PEARLINE 


Washing Compound. Those who use it like it, and tell 
Over one million families now use it. 
The sale increases—each month shows decided gains. 

Do you know the truth? 
washes clothes, coarse or fine—dishes—paint—every- 
thing—in half the time, with half the labor, and better 
than anything else known. 
the rubbing, so it saves the worst of the wear; your 
clothes and paint last longer and look better, if washed 
with PEARLINE. Harmless to fabric or hands, and 
There is nothing else like PEARLINE. 

Beware of imitations being peddled or sold by means 
of prizes—they are dangerous—such means are not 
necessary to sell a good article. 


PEARLINE 


As it saves the worst of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





with or without the 





PATENTED. 


w&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


disdainfully, as he picked himself up from 
the hall floor. 


A little girl crossing a bridge over the 


were. 
swered. ‘*Three feet high!” exclaimed 
the child, ‘‘O papa, you mean three legs 
high!” 

Phillips Brooks tells an amusing anec- 
dote of Dean Stanley. The dean sent a 
note to a shoemaker, regarding some work 
which that artisan was doing for him. The 
writing was so difficult to decipher that the 
shoemaker returned it to the dean witha 
note saying, innocently, that he was ‘‘unac- 
customed to the chirography of the higher 
classes,” and asking for a translation. 


relating the anecdote to the Boston divine, 
“I were to be held responsible for the 
handwriting of the entire British aristoc- 
racy.” 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 


who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








LADIES’ LUNCH 


comp or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and jother parties oqgetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Tollet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sst 


For the Relief and Cure of 
CS cect 
as thay ane'neh neh ineger thn 


Pl LLS eats P35 Conte a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 


WINE OF COCA Biv, Tost sn 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 
Si faane 








When I cure I do not mean 
atime and have them return I mean a rad 
feal cure. I have made the disease of FITS, 


cx FALLING SICKNESS a ae study. 1 warrant 
cases. —4 others have 





banisters; I would not do it.” ‘‘Why, 


THIS WAIST isa 


Ohio asked her father how high the cables | 
“About three feet high,” he an- 


* 631, Infante’ 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 

we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





| 





“Just as if,” said the dean, laughingly, in | 


tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve | 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all | 





EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
aoe substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical p 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


roportions and requirements of 


i PRICES. 
Hh. Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............++++-$1.75 
xe j \\ * 601, “ * ** Bone Front only.........+ eveces 2.00 
y ae } i \ * 603,‘ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
Ye ith) { \ ** 610, Miases’ Whole Back without Bones...........+..++++ 1.50 
rs cal, “« 611, “ “ We eb eccececnccccescosece sensse 1.75 
Zz 621, Children’s—without Bones...-.+..ssecessecesseeceses 675 

‘ “ 


factory, 


own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


grandma, you couldn’t,” said little Charley, | WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JourNAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 


_MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda: 
and Saturday excepted. od 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 
| 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
| N College Ave. and 71st Street, 











PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 

years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 

| tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 

| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 

generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appl ed, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
a. for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 

Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 





From3 to 4, dail T 
| from © 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
| reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. - 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+..s000+++ @ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance.........s++6+ sreesesess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... socece eee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once eee 5,00 
Graduation Fee........++++ eece. coccce + 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
speteate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. .Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
paratus complete. Fellowships (value $450 fo 
Greek, English, Mathematics, Hist 

For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 
Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. PFOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





ory and Biology. 











Gors ETS 





for double price. 
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ANNUAL MEETING N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The New England Women’s Club held 
its annual business meeting at 10 o’clock, 
last Saturday, at Wesleyan Hall, with a 
large attendance. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. C. Ames, Mrs. 8. 
J. Bradford, Miss H. Louisa n, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Mrs. Anna H. a, Lucy 

y . Caroline 


Goddard, Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper 
M. Severance, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. 
Caroline A. Kennard, Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 

he wee ~ Lucia W. Peabod: 

8 . y- 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lucy F. Brig- 

Historian—Miss Julia A. S rague. 
a righam. 


Treasurer—Miss Angelina A. 
Auditor—Miss Caroline R. Whitney. 
Directors—M 


Matilda M. Brooks, Miss Sarah A. Chever, Mrs. 
Susan E. B. Channing, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, 
Mrs. Lucy L. Grandgent, Mrs. Delia M. Grego- 

, Mrs. Rebecca M. Hesseltine, Mrs. Hannah G. 
Jackson, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Miss 8. Frank 
King, Mrs. Eleanor Mack, Dr. Maria E. Zakr- 
zewska, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, Miss Kate C. 
Ireson, Miss M. H. Ladd, Miss Florence Ev- 
erett, Mrs. Mary 8. Brown. 

At 11 o’clock the doors were open to the 
public and soon the hall was filled with 
friends of the Club. The speakers’ stand 
was prettily decorated with field daisies, 
buttercups and wild blossoms. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe called the meet- 
ing to order. She was greeted with con- 
tinued applause. She said a few words of 
greeting to those present, and then gave 
an outline of some of the work done in 
the past year in many ways. She was 
glad to observe a revival of patriotic 
feeling, and said that public spirit needs 
to be kept alive in our midst. ‘*Clubs,” 
Mrs. Howe said, ‘‘develop public feeling.” 
Continuing, she spoke of the work done at 
the anniversary meetings of the past week, 
and said that many were fatigued by much 
talking and others from much listening, 
but there had been many interesting topics 
suggested by the meetings held. Great 


sorrow had been felt during the year, and | 


the death of many valued members was 
spoken of feelingly. ‘‘Mrs. Pitman, Abby 
W. May, and Mrs. Sewall are not lost to 
the Club,” Mrs. Howe said, ‘‘for their ex- 
ample will always be before us, and we 
must not feel that we are divided from 
them.” ‘The treasurer, Miss A. A. Brig- 
ham, was then introduced. Her report 
was accepted and also that of the secre- 
tary, read by Miss Brigham in the absence 


of Miss Peabody; on ‘‘Art and Literature” | 


by Miss Eva Channing, who told of the 
entertainments and talks held at the club 
rooms during the year; the Work Commit- 
tee, represented by Miss Anna Murdock; 











and the Discussion Committee by Mrs. 
Walton. 

The historian, Miss Julia A. Sprague, 
said that there were no marked features 
nor exciting times to speak of since last | 
the club had met, but that the methods of | 
the New England Club are held up as ex- 
amples for clubs to go by, and that it | 





was regarded with respect by all. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney spoke of the kind- | 
ness shown their much loved president by | 
the Sorosis when she was sent to them as 
the delegute from Boston. After this 
the meeting adjourned to the rooms of the 
Club, No. 5 Park Street, where lunch was 
served, followed by brief addresses, in- 
cluding one by Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas. 

memes no 


WOMAN’S MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE. 


The Woman’s Ministerial Conference 
convened Monday morning, June 3, in 
Boston, in the Shawmut Avenue Univer- | 
salist Church. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
founder and president of the conference, 
was in the chair. Mrs. Howe, in opening 
the meeting, spoke of the scattered condi- 
tion of its membership, and regretted that | 
it was not often possible to get many of 
those belonging to it together at any one 
time, for a general meeting. She announced 
that after a hymn had been sung, an in- 
formal conference would be held until the 
hour for the sermon. Then all present 
joined in singing the ‘‘Missionary Hymn.” 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles offered a fervent 
prayer, and afterwards gave facts concern- | 
ing the number of women now in the min- 
istry, and the denominations through 
which they were scattered. 

A hymn and prayer by Rev. Mr. Bowles 
followed, and then Mrs. Howe introduced 
the preacher of the pa f Mrs. Mary Traf- 
farn Whitney. She said: 

“It was not an easy matter for me to 
select a subject upon which to speak be- 
fore such an audience, and I resolved, 
therefore, to give you simply the last ser- 
mon prepared by me and preached before 
my Own people. 

‘**You will find my text in the seventh 
verse of the Nineteenth Psalm: ‘The law 
of the Lord is perfect, the statutes of the 
Lord are right.’ ” 

The s g of a hymn and prayer was 
followed by the benediction pronounced 
by Mrs. Whitney. ‘ 

At a business meeting, held after the 
regular session of the convention, the old 
board of officers was re-elected, and thé 
offices of recording secretary and treasurer 
were consolidated, as follows: 


President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston, 


s. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Lorenza Ha , Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. ; . Eliza- 





M. Bruce, Maplewood, Mass.; Rev. Phebe 
AY Hannaford ; Rev. Augusta 


% City, N.J.; A 

J.C p Segre be Mich.; Rev. Olympia 
Brown Racine, ; Rev. ce E. 
Koll Englewood, Tl.; Rev. C R. 
James, West ig: OR, a Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes, Sioux Falls, ; Rev. Lotta D. Cross- 
ley, 0.; Rey. Catherine A. Lent, Dover 
Pisins, N. ¥.; Rev. E. Bailey, Mansfield, 
yk ne —— td Le hy 
C. Bowles, Abington, Mass 


Executive Committee—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, Miss Louise 8. Baker. 

The advent of women in the Christian 
ministry is one of the most hopeful and 
significant features of the woman’s move- 
ment. This conference, therefore, is 
unique, and was a fitting close to the exer- 
cises of anniversary week. H. B. B. 


titlitceimiennl 
FREEPORT DISTRICT CONVENTION. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 31, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An Equal Suffrage District Convention 
for the counties of Jo Daviess, Stephenson, 
Winnebago, Carroll, Ogle, Lee, and White- 
side was held at the Opera House, May 28 
and 29, in Freeport, Dll. Owing to the 
illness of Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, the State 
president, Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, of Mo- 
line, was secured for an address and was 
chairman of the Convention. Bright and in- 
teresting reports were given of the County 


work, and showed plainly that suffrage | 
sentiment is growing. Papers were read 
| on the subjects ‘‘How to Make Franchise | 
“Do Farmer's | 
“The Family | 


Meetings Interesting,” 

Wives Want to Vote?” 
Pocket-book,” ‘Press Work and Other 
Departments,” etc. Dr. Mary A. Boyd, 
of Rockford, gave an excellent paper 
on “Women in Medicine.” Hon. John 
Budlong, of Rockford, spoke on the 
“K, of L. for Equal Suffrage.” Mrs. 
Carrie L. Grant, president of the Sixth 
District W. C. T. U., gave a brief and in- 
teresting address, ‘‘Why the W. C. T. U. 
Want the Ballot.”” Rev. J. A. Matlack, of 
Freeport, gave an interesting address on 
‘*Woman and the Ballot,” showing that he 
had studied the question thoroughly. His 
arguments were very conclusive. C. S. 
Darrow, of Chicago, a talented young 
lawyer, addressed the Convention on 
‘Liberty and Equality.” Rev. Annie 
Shaw gave a pleasing address which 
delighted all. Mrs. Dunn’s address was 
‘Votes vs. Petitions.” Discussions fol- 
lowed most of the papers, and afforded no 
little amusement, especially on the pocket- 
book question, when three young women 
who had not yet launched their ships on 
the matrimonial sea, dared the married 
women to give their experience on that 
question which causes so much trouble and 
unhappiness in the family. The Conven- 
tion all the way through was a decided 
success, and this was largely due to the 
hard work and faithfulness of Catharine 
G. Waugh, who planned it all and ran all 


| financial risks. 


Freeport, although a conservative place, 
was very kind to the delegates and visitors. 
The newspapers treated the Convention 
and speakers with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness. CARRIE M. ASHTON, 


Cor. Sec’y Ill. EB. S. A. 





—e e+ 
BOARD MEETING IN INDIANA. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., May 31, 1889. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
The Executive Board of the National W. | 


S. A. of Indiana met last week in the 


at Indianapolis ;—present, Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar, president; Mrs. Juliet R. Wood, 


treasurer; Mrs. Sewall, chairman execu- | 


tive committee; and the secretary. The 


vice-president at large, Mrs. Zerelda G. | 


Wallace, was in Iowa on a lecturing tour, 
and the Superintendent of Press, Miss 
Mary E. Cardwill, was sick at her home 
in New Albany. Owing to the many 
lecture engagements of the president, the 


| annual series of Congressional Conven- 


tions was not held within the last year. 
For reasons considered sufficient the Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage Bill was not brought before 
the Legislature during the past winter. 


| Had this been done, it would undoubtedly 


have added one more to the many defeats 
received, yet it is better for woman 
suffrage to be defeated than not to be 
voted on at all. Itis an encouraging and 
progressive sign, that never before was a 
vote taken on this subject by so many 
Legislatures, and in numerous instances 
the vote was so close as to promise a 
victory in the near future. 

There is perhaps no State in the Union 
where the laws are more liberal toward 
women than in Indiana, and there is a 
strong equal suffrage sentiment through- 
out the State, every Congressional Dis- 
trict having one or more first-class 
societies. It is quite possible to secure 
a Legislature which will give us Municipal 
Suffrage, and such we hope will be the 
result in the next Assembly. At the last 
executive meeting it was decided to accept 
an invitation to hold the annual conven- 
tion at Rushville, in the eastern part of 


| cozy library of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, | 


| Assorted Colors, 40 cents 





the State, on the 10th and llth of next 


The West” Odorless Oil Stove 


| October. In Indiana, as elsewhere, the 
work is much impeded for want of funds. 
Women do not seem to realize the necessity 
of money for carrying on a work of this 


for finances. The secretary and treasurer 
were instructed to address urgent requests 
to delinquent members and societies to 
meet their obligations. 

It was decided to have a suffrage booth 
at the State Fair in September, of 
which Mrs. E. M. Seward, of Blooming- 
ton, is to be superintendent and manager, 
assisted by the executive committee. All 
suffragists in the State are requested 
to extend a hearty support. Led by Mrs. 
Sewall an animated conversation was held 
in regard to the union of the two branches 
of the Association in Indiana, and it was 
unanimously decided to invite their officers 
to unite in the call for a Convention, and 
their members to co-operate in every effort 
to obtain that point in which all are 
equally interested, viz., woman suffrage. 

Ipa A. HARPER, State Sec’y. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
| To the Editor ; 

Please inform aye readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
ttles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
| their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M.C., 
181 Pearl Street. New York. 








Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is peculiar to iteelf and 
superior to all other preparations in strength, 
economy, and medicinal merit. 





NOTMAN PHOTO. co. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Special Tickets for sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 


GLOVES FOR CLASS DAY 


AND WEDDINGS. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


Is showing a very fine assortment of Gloves for 
Weddings, Receptions and Glass Day. 











FOR SUMMER COOKING. 


Just the Stove for Sea-sh Cc 
Kitchens in General” *™4 





We claim the following advantages over other 
Oil Stoves : 


Ist. It is Absolutely Safe, as the oil is always 
cool. 

2nd. Durability, bei made of hard-rolled 

i brass, nickel-plated 

3rd. An even flame, an oes not reduce in 
size as the oil is consumed. 

4th. Positively no ODOR or SMOKE. 

5th, Eoqnomy. bry 2 burn from ONE-THIRD 
TO ONE-HALF LESS OIL than any 
other Oil Stove in the market. 

6th. They do as —s work at the end of; five 
years as at first. 

Please call and examine or send for Catalogue before 
purchasing. Agents wanted in every town and city. 


WM. B. BERRY & CO., 
79 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


r oz. Waste Sewing Silk 
cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address rt the manufacturers of 





black or assorted colors, 1 


kind and are slow to respond to the call | 


_ SPECIAL NOTIOES. 
Boston Bureau of General Information for 
Strangers. 
| Mus. E. H. Onpwayr. 

Perso’ 
| for a party not persons; each extra 
person 25 cents 5 


Miss A. W. LITTLeriecp. 


commission. 


Address, with 
onbwar'e LITTLEFIELD, 
Room 8, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Office hours, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


A Turkish Bath for Five Cents.—A five-cent 
package ot Zomonia contains six ounces of pow- 
and a pint bottle of ammonia in pow: 
form. uy @ package for Sunday bath. Cobb, 
Bates & Yerxa—Cobb, Aldrich & -» and at our 
branch stores. 








Private Board.—Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and ng. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and boney, and all kinds of vege- 

. ferences exchanged. Mrs. JOHN CROs8, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





Beautiful Double Parlors for evening re 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms. 





Mrs, A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for- 
merry a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of the 
W. C. T. U. and of the W. 8. A., is prepares for work 
and lectures on Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining tothe elevation of women. Mrs. 
Howe has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
Reform.. 

ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 

Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 
tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 





reé, 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread f1 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL OPEN 


| their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
| English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of 4 Gives information to parents in 
—— to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


Boston. INSTRUCTORS. DME BONRER. Kh ORAM: 
FORD, MERCY A, BAILEY. This well-established 
school opens OUct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
G. ey attention to LIFE STUDIES, 
RAITURE and Illustrating, Begin at any time. 
For circulars address as above. F. M. CO ES. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ali Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 

















Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 


Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


LADIES’ sou:Z=.GUIDE 

Cloth, $2. 

Mor, $9; T OKOLOGY ,222h, 
AGENTS wanted in city and country. 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicago,ll’ 





MT, CARROLL SEMINARY 3t:.cszrou,2 


“FOR HOME READING, 


A SEVENFOLD TRO 


By PANSY AND HER FRIENDS. 12mo, $1.50, 
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moet interested, and works it out t0 the 


of all. 


where 
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to misery. 
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TOM’S STREET. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Mrs. Clarke has Ls wige Won Bota" the 
they. as ll ae older readers. mil be win 
‘that may be done =f a ~ 


efforts of one strong, earnest 
. “Christian Endeavor” “societies on 


ALAN THORNE. 


By MARTHA LIVINGSTON MoopYy. 12mo, $1.25, 


All who are interested in the solution of the great 
problems that vex society to-day should read “Alan 

horne.” While not second to“Hobert Elsmere” in its 
sqrons ha tariapism, it represents that PY com. 
bination of faith and works which alone s 8 for the 
a ; sogenes of tho home life of the poo 

pictures of t me life o r are as vi 

as Dickens’, and its treatment of the temperance — 
tion is masterly in its realism. Every thoughtful 
reader, young or old, will be the better for its teac ings, 


ACROSS LOTS. 


By Horace Lunt. 12mo, $1.25. 


To those who love the gountey this book will be most 
enjoyable reading, recalling a thousand and one pleas- 
ant incidents. Every contains some fresh Bit of 
instruction or touch of keen insight into the wonders 
of nature, the habits of birds or insects. For fine com- 
ment and a certain unconventional freshness of obser- 
vation the book is quite on a par with the writings of 
Jeffries or Thoreau. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS 
By Rev. J. A. HALL. 12mo, $1.25. 


The popular mind has been deeply stirred of late by 
| many able, earnest works, design to overthrow the 
| established beliefs of Christianity—a personal God, a 

divine Christ, and the immortality of the soul. But 
here is a book that stoutly defends the old faith, and 
that too not by an appeal to revelation, but by meeting 
scientists and philosophers upon their own ground, 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 


A delightful story of how two boys, assisted by a 
bright iittle sister, went into business, in a small way at 
first, with the laudable object of helping to take care of 
Mamsy and baby Roly Poly. The firm of “Brimmer 
Brothers & Company,” Rosalie being the “Company,” 
had up-hill work sometimes, but they were of the 
sturdy New England stock, and held on, till in course 
of time the “Little Red Shop” became the “Brimmer 

ore, 

The story is full of the racy child-life in which Mar- 
garet Sidney excels, and its cheerful philosophy is 
contagious, 


;. 





If you want a copy of the New Edition of 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
Send 25 cents, before the edition is exhausted. 


Comments from letters received daily. 


“T am so glad to be able to get this delightful story in 
cheap form.” 

“Please send me five more copies of the ‘Little Pep- 
pers’ for friends.” 

“IT am getting myself into business, but all my friends 
who see it want acopy. Please find enclosed a check 
for twelve more.” 

“We have long cherished the cloth volume as a house- 
hold treasure, and now I must have the paper one for 
common use.” 

“It is just what I want for my Sunday-school class. 
I enclose order for ten more.” 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 


in New England. 
BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 

Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW, Nowis the time to have your Hair 
Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 











Houses for Sale & To Let, 


62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. | 














Enamel your Ranges twice @ year, tops once “ 





the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk MPs Co., Boston, . 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove fn the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 











The Neal Baby's 


Is the invention of a trained nurse,and has 
ven great satisfaction to all who have used 
t. It is e of Pure Rubber on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur. 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 
of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 
Camp Chair Design, which can be made 
larger as the chil gee older. Attached 
to the bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 
and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
blue—for the reception of numerous little 
sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
used as a Valise in travelling, it having 
facilities for packing heya] and numerous 
little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing a board over the frame, it 
can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, etc. When folded up, 
the Bath is about four inches thick and thirty. 
six inches long, and can edin anor- ~ 
trave trunk. It is pretty, practi- “ 

“ — uy convenient ; bee ng Fm gm 
oroughly appreciate—giving them an 
copecvaatty to one the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, 


which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hands. Send for Circulars and prices to 
S.C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 North Washington Square, New York City. 


Folding Bath Tu 





i 








| 











8 and {0 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


LADIES’ 





"Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 


' CANFIELD 
STOCKINET DIAPER. 


Soft, easily washed, water- 
proof, and made to fit any 
child, 18 to 26 inches waist 
measure. 


Price, per mail, 65 cts. 


For sale at all leading Dry 
Goods Stores. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


86 Leonard Street, New York: 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 


Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo- 
dations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 


$1.50 upward per day. $7 upward per week 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


6 
For health and true rest no finer place on the Main - 
coast thaa this historic and romantic island, risin ~ 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and sit uate - 
twelve miles from mainland. ificent ocea 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and a 
excellent le. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 
Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, M aine. 
Until June 10th address Mrs. Albee at 281 Lexing- 
ton St., East Boston. 


PEERLESS DYES 








Prt. 














Are the BEST. 
SoLD By Druaeists. 
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TERMS—$2.50 a year, % 
for three months, in adve 
CiuB RATES—5 copies 
Four weeks on trial, 
One year on trial to 
All Checks or Money 
should be made payable t 
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The Pennsylvania Won 
Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. \ 
Speciment copies sent on 
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